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For the Wc .an’s Journal. 
REST OR SERVICE? 


BY FRANCBSCA GELDAN. 








Is there for me a golden calm, 
Somewhere beyond the sunset sea— 
A radiance of the smile of God, 
A splendor of tranquility ? 


Dear God! the thought is very sweet, 
And I have come a weary way; 
My heart is sad and tired and old; 
I want that perfect peace to-day. 


And yet—there stands without my gate 
A beggar, cringing and forlorn, 
The likeness to the Christ divine 
Crushed out by earth’s contempt and scorn; 


Within the crowded city’s slums 
Dear childish faces, worn and thin, 

Are shadowed by the heavy gloom 
Of poverty and pain and sin; 


Across my path there flashed to-day 

A haunted face, deep-lined with care, 
Upon the ghastly painted cheek 

The anguished look that lost souls wear. 


O beggar, abject and despised ! 
O child, who knowst not cool green sod! 
O sister, wearing bitter shame, 
Down-fallen, yet beloved of God! 


Do I dare ask for golden calm, 
While you know only care and pain? 
Ere I could clasp that selfish peace 
The heart within me must be slain: 


This heart that loves in spite of wrong; 
That sees the Christ fair-shining in 
The painted woman of the street, 
Through all the veiling clouds of sin. 
Better a restless, weary day, 
If full of love's sweet work divine, 
Than long tright hours apart from those 
Who sleeping, moan; who wake to pine! 


—~o>—__————- 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 





Iowa has extended suffrage to women 
on property taxation. The bill passed the 
House, 51 to 39, and the Senate, 27 to 20. 
The friends of equal rights throughout 
the country will rejoice with the women 
of Iowa. In the House, the vote stood: 


Yeas—aAllen, Bitterman, Blanchard, Brinton, 
Britt, Brooks, Byers, Carter, Chapman, Coonley, 
Cooper of Montgomery, Cornwall, Crow, Davis‘ 
Davison, Doane, Doubleday, Dowell, Finch, 


Funk, Griswold, Harriman, Haselton, Hinman, | 


Horton, Jester, McNeeley, Martio, Miller of Lee, 


Milliman, Mitchell, Moore, Morris of Clarke, | 


Nicoll, Pattison, Reed, Saberson, Sessions, 
Sowers, Spaulding, Spearman, Stephens, St. 
John, Stuntz, Van Gilder, Watkins, Watters, 
Williams of Fremont, Williams of Howard, 
Wood, Wyckoff, Young of Delaware—5l. 

Nays—Bell, Burnquist, Chassell, Early, Elli- 
son, Endicott, Frazee, Gurley, Hazelton, Hom- 
righaus, Hoover, Jay, Jones, Klemme, Lauder, 
McCann, McConigle, McQuinn, Morris of Sioux, 
Morrison, Murray, Myerly, Patterson, Ranck, 
Robinson, Rogge, Root, Ross, Sawyer, Schultz, 
Shriver, Steen, Stilimunkes, Taylor, Trewin, 
Wilken, Wilson, Mr. Speaker—39. 


The Governor has not yet signed the 
bill, but is hoped that he will do so. 


~@> 
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Three cheers for the Colorado women 
voters! 


2a 
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At a meeting in Wells Memorial Hall, 
Boston, April 3, of 116 delegates, repre- 
senting 56 local labor organizations, it 
was decided that hereafter the labor 





organizations will act independently in | 


politics. No new party will be formed at 
present, but candidates for public office 
are to be supported when they will agree 


to sustain certain principles and meas- | 


ures. A platform was formulated which 


declares for ‘*The extension of the voting | 


franchise to women in all municipal 
Offices,” and ‘‘The equalization of wages 
of both sexes in municipal employment 
where equal labor is r« quired.” 


THE COLORADO ELECTIONS, 


| The elections just past in Colorado have 
| shown conclusively that the women there 
| want to vote. In a majority of the wards 
_of Denver, more than half the votes cast 
were cast by women. The exceptions 
were in the low and degraded wards. 
There the woman vote was small. 
Though it was an unusually exciting elec- 
tion, good order was kept. The ladies 
| were everywhere treated with courtesy, 
and all the vpting places were adorned 
| with flowers. The ‘filthy pool of poli- 
tics’ seemed to have given place to a 
garden. The Denver Republican says: 


The suburban elections yesterday proved 

| the truth of the sentiment, ‘‘The hand 
that rocks the cradle is the hand that 
moves the world.”” Women demonstrated 
the fact that they have become a power 
in politics, that they propose to assert 
the rights of elective franchise, and that 
they constitute a force that will sadly 
| disarrange the schemes of politicians. 
| The argument which was freely used 
against the indorsement of equal suffrage, 
that women themselves did not wish to 
vote, appears to be fallacious. They not 
only want to vote, but they improved the 
| tirst opportunity which occurred yester- 
day to mingle with other citizens in an 
attempt to secure good government. 
About the booths in the various pre- 
cincts were seen ample evidences of the 
| retining influences of women. 

Over fifty per cent. of the vote was 
{cast by women. It is impossible to as- 

certain the exact proportion, but the 
| judges of election report in every pre- 
cinct that from 40 to 60 out of every 100 
| votes were deposited by wives, mothers 
| and sweethearts. As arule, they came to 
| the polls quietly, and, after depositing 
|the ballot, departed to their homes. 
| Many, however, took a hand—no one 
| would be rude enough to say mouth—in 
‘the task of convincing the undecided. 
| Carriages were at command, and in every 
precinct where it was found that a 
| woman had not voted, a conveyance, in 
| which was seated one of the committee of 
| women, was sent post haste after the 
| tardy sister. 

| ‘There were candidates to be voted for, 
| there were party tickets in the field, there 
| was the usual well-oiled machinery man- 
| ipulated these many years by the sterner 
| 8ex; but the question of who would fill 
| minor positions was entirely lost sight of 
|in the all-absorbing query, Wiil the 
| women vote? As the day progressed, it 
was apparent that the largest vote ever 
| polled in the suburbs was to be recorded, 
| the whole problem was lifted out of the 
| realm of doubt, and many defeated candi- 
| dates retired for the night satisfied that 
| hereafter woman’s influence at the polls 
must be given some consideration. 

It wasa perfect day. That undoubted- 
| ly had a great deal to do with the result, 

although it is not certain that the fair 


enthusiast would not have been present ‘| 


|and just as active had it snowed and 
| sleeted. 

| As an evidence that women have not 
| yet learned the wiles of the ward barna- 
| Cle, it may be stated that they voted early 
| and not one of them voted often. It may 
| just as truthfully be said that there is no 
| danger of their ever waiting till the hour 
| strikes to give the highest bidder a show. 
| Another myth was exploded. There 
| are some intricacies about the Australian 
| System of voting, and it was feared that 
| the seclusion of the booth would be too 
| much for the nerves of the fair sex, and 
| they would occupy more than the five 
| minates allowed to prepare the ballot, 
| and then might not know just what to do 
with the piece of paper popularly sup- 
posed to represent the freeman’s will. 
Vain illusion! In almost every case the 
woman voter stepped briskly into the 
three-walled apartment, made a dash or 
two with the pen—oftener one—and was 
promptly back to hand the ballot to the 
| judge. It was neatly folded, and brought 
forth the remark, ‘*That woman under- 
stands her business!” 

From the time the polls opened at § 
A. M. until they closed at 7 P. M., the 
women were far more active in the hard 
work than were the men. It was not 80 

| much an effort on their part to secure the 
| election of any particular candidate, as to 
make certain that every one of their sex 
entitled to do so exercised that right. 

Another fact was shown—that here- 
after the florist will anticipate election- 
time, and that it will reap for him a har- 

| vest with which the marriage feast and 
the last obsequies bear no comparison. 
On the tables at every polling-place there 
were handsome bouquets, and the green- 
houses were robbed of their chvicest gifts. 
| Precinct 10 had the voting booths in the 
building connected with Grimes’ conserva- 
tory, andalmost every flower was utilized. 

The Colorado Springs Evening Tele- 
graph says: 

The women voters came out splendidly. 
They cast at least half the vote of the 
| city. Yesterday’s results are a strong 
evidence of the power and efficacy of the 
women’s vote upon the side of good gov- 
ernment. 


In another editorial paragraph, the 
same paper says: 
The surprising result of the election 


yesterday was the magnitude of the wom- 
up vote. When the women havea duty 


| to peptee, they do it and get through 
| with it. 

In Colfax, the report in the Denver 
Republican says: 

The South precinct had its booth at 
Hochester and Nevins Street. The Polish 
Jews abound here, and few women voted. 
Those who did, cast similar ballots to 
their husbands. 

We glean the following from the de- 
spatches sent from various points to the 
Rocky Mountain News: 


At Colorado Springs: ‘It is estimated 


that the women voters cast one-fourth | 


more ballots than the men. They dis- 
played a great deal of interest in the elec- 
tion, and appeared pleased to exercise the 
right of suffrage.” 


At Monte Vista: ‘‘'The women generally 
voted. The election was very quiet and 
orderly, and ladies lost none of their dig- 
nity by exercising their newly acquired 
rights.” 


At Central City: ‘‘The city election | 
was of unusual interest in the fact that | biod excep 


woman suffrage cut an important figure.” 


At Littleton: ‘‘Great interest was man- 
ifested in the town election. The ladies 
turned out en masse, the fight being be- 
tween the high license people, known as 
the Citizens’ party, and the Prohibition- 
iste. The better class of ladies, as a rule, 
favored high license, but this was owing 
to the excellent standing of the candi- 
dates on that ticket. The election resulted 
in the mayor and two trustees for the 
Prohibitionists, and three trustees for the 
Citizens’ party. As the hold-over trustee 
is a Citizens’ man, that party will remain 
in control.” 

At Greeley, Mrs. Marion Belle Abbott, 
Republican, was elected city treasurer. 


At Berthoud: ‘*The municipal election 
was a Close contest between the Citizens’ 
ticket and the anti-license ticket. Wil- 
liam Clark, on the Citizens’ ticket, was 
elected mayor by one majority. Mrs. D. L. 
Kelly, anti-license, and L. Vandeliner, 
anti license,were elected aldermen. There 
was a tie between Jennie Jefferies, anti- 
license, and A. Fairbank, Citizens’ ticket. 
The ladies here all took great interest in 
voting. Three ladies were challenged, 
but on investigation they were allowed to 
vote.” 

At Brush: ‘'The ladies were out in full 
force, and polled just half the votes cast.” 


At Castle Rock: ‘'The ladies turned out 
in full force. There were two ladies on 
the election board.” 


At Montrose: ‘‘Miss Lelia Miley was 
elected city treasurer, on the law and 
order ticket.” . 

At Yuma: ‘Forty per cent. of the 
voters were ladies.” 

At Glenwood: ‘*Two hundred and 
twenty-four ladies voted.” 


At Silverton: ‘‘There was a heavy 
woman’s vote.” 

At Buena Vista: ‘‘The ladies turned 
out in full force to take advantage of 
their newly-acquired right. There were 
over 250 registered.”’ 


At Brighton, all the women registered 
voted, except one. 


At La Junta: ‘*The law and order and 
anti-gambling element of La Junta won a 
great victory, and elected the entire Peo- 
ple’s ticket by about three to one. The 
best ladies in the city turned out and 
worked like beavers, and the gamblers 
were buried out of sight.” 


The Boulder News says: 


There was general surprise at the large 
number of women that voted. Itappeared 
as if nearly every woman in town were 
out. . . . They voted quietly and intelli- 
gently, there was no disorder or rough 
language near the polls, and it was an 
ideal election in every way. There was a 
strong interest in the result and some 
hard work done, but the best of feeling 
prevailed, and there was nothing to mar 
the occasion. ‘True, elections here are 
always orderly, but there was a kind of 
air of refinement and courtesy that could 
be felt better than described, due to the 
presence of the ladies, and it was the gen- 
eral sentiment that the experiment of 
female suffrage is already a success, and 
if the question were submitted again to- 
morrow, there would be few to vote 
against it. 

Here are facts that ought to reassure 
some of the doubting Thomases. An 
ounce of experiment is worth a ton of 
theory. It is worth noting that the women 
of Colorado had had school suffrage ever 
| since 1876, and their school vote had not 
| been much larger than in Massachusetts. 


| But the full suffrage brought out a full 
vote. A.S B. 
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| ing the opinion of 
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| for the benefit of the next Legislature. 
| As you well know, in the other branch of 


| do not think the voters of Massachusetts 








SUFFRAGE DEBATE IN SENATE. 


The woman suffrage debate in the 
Massachusetts Senate took place at 3 
P. M., on Thursday afternoon, April 5, 
1894. The gallery and floor of the cham- 
ber were crowded with interested specta- 
tors, hundreds of women and men being 
unable to gain admittance. 


Mr. J. F. FITZGERALD, (D.) of Boston, 
moved that the vote be taken at half-past 
four unless sooner reached, and this was 
carried. 


Mr. Wo. B. LAWRENCE, (R.) of Middle- 
sex, Offered a substitute to the bill, as 
follows: ‘**Resolve eons for obtain- 

the voters of the Com- 
monwealth on the question of granting 
municipal suffrage to women.” 


Mr. LAWRENCE: This _ substitute, 
stripped of its verbal phraseology, simply 
provides for one thing, namely, that the 
voters of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts shall, at the next State election, 
decide whether or not they are in favor 
of municipal suffrage for women. This 
vote does not make a law. It does not 
t as an expression of opinion 


this Legislature questions were proposed 
to the Supreme Court as to whether the 
Legislature could pass a law granting 
municipal suffrage to women, that law 
to take effect on the condition that the 
voters would accept it. The Supreme 
Court decided that the Legislature must 
decide on its own responsibility whether 
or not it would grant municipal suffrage 
to women, and the law could not be made 
conditional upon acceptance by the 
voters. But there is no reason, so far as 
I can learn, why the voters of this Com- 
monwealth cannot express their senti- 
ments on this question—not as thereby 
enacting it into a law, but as an expression 
of opinion upon their part; and by that 
means we can carry out the plain intent 
of the measure as it comes here from the 
other branch of the Legislature. At 
present this bill now before the Senate is 
neither fish, flesh nor fowl. It is one of 
the curiosities of legislation. It provides 
that a law shall go into effect and become 
operative, and then afterwards the peo- 

e shall say what they think about it. 

oO argument is necessary to show the 
absurdity of such a measure as this, as it 
now comes before this honorable body. I 
understand it was theintention of a great 
many members of the other branch to 
consult the wishes of the people upon 
this measure, and unless some such 
amendment as I have proposed is adopted 
it will be impracticable for them to do so. 
The law would go into effect and the peo- 
ple afterwards would be asked what they 
thought about it. Such absurdity as that, it 
seems to me, would reflect no credit upon 
this Legislature. Now as to the proposi- 
tion which is contained in this bill. In 
the first section it provides that munici- 
pal suffrage for woman shall be granted 
to women who are qualified to vote for 
members of the school committee. Now 
that is a very sweeping proposition, more 
sweeping and far-reaching in its effects 
than the proposition appears on first 
examination. The last official statistics 
from the census show, as I understand, 
that there are more women than men in 
Massachusetts. If this section is adopted 
without amendment, it confers suffrage 
upon women absolutely. That means 
that the vote of every voter in Massachu- 
setts, both Republican and Democratic, is 
neutralized by the passage of this meas- 
ure. I need not call the attention of this 
honorable body to the fact that no such 
sweeping legislation as that was pro- 
posed in the political platform of either 
party; it was not proposed in the cau- 
cuses ; no issue turned upon it. The mem- 
bership of this honorable Senate, both 
Republican and Democratic, in no way 
depended upon that issue. I hardly 
think there is a single member of the 
present Legislature who was eleeted on 
the issue whether municipal suffrage for 
women should be granted or not. In the 
political platforms of both parties in the 
last election a provision was made in favor 
of what is known as the referendum. I 


have any very definite ideas as to what 
the referendum means in a technical sense, 
but I think they do mean that all laws 
that affect public interests very generally 
should be referred to the people in order 
to get their opinion upon them. Now 
what better question could be thought of 
to test that principle than the present? 
This measure proposes to nullify the vote 
of every man in Massachusetts who is now 
a voter, and to put a vote into the hands 
of those who have never exercised it. 
That is a very sweeping and very extraor- 
dinary proposition. It not only was not 
in the political platform of either party, 
but it introduces a new element into our 
politics and changes the entire basis of 
political power, and it confers suffrage 
upon those who never have voted before. 
It is not my intention to enter into any 
discussion of the merits and demerits of 
this question to any considerable extent. 
Those who believe, as many do, that 
women are so very high-minded and so 
very moral in all respects that they can- 
not be wrong on any question, and that 
their intuitive sense of right and wrong 
will enable them to decide every question 
with infallible certainty and correctness, 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. HASKELL has had charge of the 
Paola (Kan.) public library for fourteen 
years. 

Miss JOSEPHINE RAND, of Boston, has 
composed a ‘‘Song of Labor’ and set the 
words to the music of ‘‘Marching Through 
Georgia.” It will be sung in Music Hall 
for the first time at the reunion of the 
Working Girl’s Clubs, in May. 

Miss JuLIA Kemp WEst, of Richmond, 
Staten Island, N. Y., has just entered 
upon her duties as school commissioner. 
She has made Miss Nellie M. Ford her 
private secretary. They have long been 
associited in executive capacities in char- 
itable organizations. 

Miss ANNE WHITNEY, the sculptor, 
has completed a bust of Keats in marble, 
which is to be placed in the parish church 
of Hampstead, London, as a memorial 
from the American and English lovers of 
the poet. The bust is pronounced a tri- 
umph of artistic genius. 

Mrs. Mary IDA PHARES, of Trenton, 
N.J., has been appointed notary public 
by Gov. Werts. She is a clerk in the 
office of Adjutant-General Stryker, and 
is the first woman to receive an appoint- 
ment under the law lately passed making 
women eligible as notaries. 

Mrs. BRADLEY T. JOHNSON, of Balti- 
more, who armed, clothed and fitted out 
with tents, etc., the first Maryland regi- 
ment in May, 1861, and afterwards nursed 
the soldiers of the command through an 
epidemic of typhoid fever, has been 
elected an honorary member of the Mary- 
land Line. 

Miss LULU Mackky, of Youngstown, 
O., has been appointed official court 
stenographer of Trumbull County. She 
has been engaged in stenographic work for 
eight years; two years as stenographer 
with the American Tube and [ron Co., 
fullowed by six years’ teaching in a busi- 
ness school. During the past four years 
she has done considerable court reporting 
and is thoroughly prepared for her 
position. 

Mrs. J. ELLEN Foster, president of 
the Woman’s Republican League of the 
United States, was in Boston on April 4, 
the day before the Senate debate on 
woman suffrage, on her way via Washing- 
ton City to the West. She is a strong be- 
liever in equal suffrage, and called per- 
sonally upon several Republican Senators, 
accompanied by her brother, Mr. Horton, 
of Ward 17. In one case at least her 
appeal was successful in winning over an 
opponent. 

Mrs. Emma P. EwIne is giving a course 
of lectures on the art of cooking, in Buf- 
falo,N. Y. Mrs. Ewing gave lectures all 
last season without taking even one 
month’s rest. She usually plans to rest 
during June and September, but last year 
she spent those two months at the Fair, 
lecturing on breadmaking in the Women’s 
Building. During September she also 
lectured on corn bread in the Lowa State 
Building, and her corn bread received one 
of the medals offered by the Iowa com- 
missioners. This season Mrs. Ewing has 
lecture engagements for all her spare 
time up to April, 1895. 


Miss ELIZABETH U. YATES has been 
lecturing in New York State for the past 
month, and has won many friends to the 
cause. In Cayuga County she spoke six- 
teen times, including two sermons and a 
talk on ‘‘Missions.” Several lectures 
were in places where the subject is new. 
She also spoke in Geneva, in Seneca Falls, 
and at five different points in Onondaga 
County, beginning with Syracuse. A 
Cayuga County lady wrote after hearing 
her: ‘*Miss Yates not only interested 
and entertained; she convinced many 
who heard her. She is by far the most 
powerful and able lecturer to whom I 
have ever listened.” 


Miss HARRIET ADAMS, daughter of 
Judge F. G. Adams, secretary of the 
State Historical Society, has beem grad- 
uated from the Kansas Medical College at 
Topeka. She was graduated in surgery, 
and took the prize given for the best 
examination. There was one other young 
woman member in her class of seven, 
Miss Mary V. Church. Dr. Minney, who 
spoke in behalf of the faculty at the 
graduating exercises, said that the work 
of the young women in the classes could 
not be excelled in the college, and that 
their presence had given the school a re- 
finement that could not have been gained 
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SUFFRAGE DEBATE IN SENATE. 


(Continued from First Page.) 


will undoubtedly say that women are euf- 
ficiently intelligent and sufficiently moral 
to have the ballot. Those, on the other 
hand, who claim that municipal problems 
are business problems, that four-fifths or 
more of the money spent is from taxes 
laid by city and town governments, that 
those who decide upon these questions 
should go to the caucuses and understand 
the merits of the different candidates, 
understand the issues of the hour, read 
the newspapers, etc., and thoroughly 
inform themselves on these questions,— 
they remember that these are matters 
where women have very little opportunity 
and time to judge; in other words, that 
these municipal suffrage questions are 
business questions, and that women, 
however high-minded, do not have suffi- 
cient business experience in the practical 
affairs of life to solve them correctly. It 
seems to me that every member of this 
Legislature is taking a great deal upon his 
shoulders when he attempt to neutralize 
the votes of every one of his constituents 
who sent him here. 

This isa very grave question. It was 
not contemplated by the people. We are 
here as delegates of the people, and we 
should not go beyond certain definite 
specified measures committed to us 7 
our party principles and our party tradi- 
tions and by the instructions of our 
voters. The issue, if I recollect, in the 
last election was not municipal suffrage 
for women, but free trade and protection 
had a great deal to do with the result. I 
think that the voters of this Common- 
wealth have rights in the premises. They 
do not send us here as arbiters to decide 
upon every question. Many men who 
come into the Legislature have the idea 
that they are called upon to decide off- 
hand on everything almost, from the 
regulation of the solar system down to 
the repairing of a chronometer movement 
watch. Mr. President, I think we are 
here for a certain definite purpose. Does 
it rest upon us to say that the voters 
of this Commonwealth shall not have 
the opportunity to express an opinion 
on the question whether the votes of 
every man in Massachusetts shall be 
nullified, and not only nullified, but 
the balance of power placed in the hands 
of the women, for there are said to be 
63,000 more females then men in Massa- 
chusetts, according to the last census? 
This is a more sweeping change than any 
constitutional amendment which has ever 
been enacted. I have no right to say that 
I am the whole Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts, or that I am the whole 70,000 
voters in my district, or that I am the 
whole Republican party, or that I, as a 
representative in this Senate Chamber, 
have the right to force upon the voters of 
my town or city or district or of the Com- 
monwealth such a sweeping, such a radi- 
cal, such a revolutionary change in our 
political system as is proposed by this 
measure. It is very strange, if there was 
any such intense anxiety for the solution 
of this question on the part of the citizens 
of the Commonwealth, that it was not 
manifested in the political platforms of the 
parties, in the caucuses, or in some other 
way. This amendment which I have 
offered is that the voters of this Com- 
monwealth shall express their sentiments. 
Suppose this measure should be voted 
down by 50,000 majority at the polls. Do 
you believe that the next Legislature, 
the men who represent the people, would 
dare to come in here and pass a law forc- 
ing that upon the people in spite of their 
remonstrance? ‘There may be reasons in 
the minds of some people why this meas- 
ure should be forced upon them, but 
according to all the principles of Republi- 
can government and of our institutions 
we ought to be conservative in this mat- 
ter, and a change of such sweeping im- 
portance ought not to be thrust upon the 
voters without their knowledge and with- 
out their consent. I, for one, feel that 
this is a very vital question, and that this 
is the turning point, so to speak, in the 
politics of Massachustts. If the people 
really want this sort of thing, let them 
have a chance to vote upon it at the polls. 
If they do not want it, then let them have 
a chance to vote the other way. I do not 
feel, for one, that there is anything in my 
party caucuses, my political platform, 
my relations to my constituents, which 
would lead me to form a opment upon 
this important matter which | feel confi- 
dent would meet with the approval of the 
citizens of this Commonwealth. I believe 
that they are amply able to decide upon 
this question for themselves. 


Mr. Gray, R., of Norfolk: I trust that 
this substitute will not be adopted. If so, 
it puts off the bill for another year. There 
has been a great deal of work done, as 
everybody knows, on both sides, and I 
hope that the amendment will not be 
adopted, and that we shall have a chance 
to vote on this question of municipal suf- 
frage for women to-day. As to the remark 
made by the gentleman about members 
of the Legislature coming up here and 
deciding these things off-hand, [ think that 
this is one of the questions that we are 
sent here to decide. We have been dis- 
cussing it for a great many years, as 
everybody knows. 


Mr. W1LviAM B. DURANT, R., of Mid- 
dlesex: As has been said by the honor- 
able Senator from Middlesex, this is a very 
serious and important question that con- 
fronts us to-day. For weal or for woe, 
itis one of the most important that the 
honorable Senate has been called upon to 
face within my recollection. In order to 
feel and express a conviction upon this 
question itis necessary that a knowledge 
should be possessed which it is almost 
impossible to reach. In the first place, it 
is almost impossible to ascertain the wish 
of women upon thissubject. It isnot my 
experience alone, but I will venture to 
say it is the experience of every honorable 
Senator here present, that he has been 
daily importuned, personally and by let- 


ters, by women of intelligence, character, 
and reputation, upon both sides of this 
question. Now a most important and 
difficult subject and one which we often 
hear argued is, is this a natural right? I 
shall not go into that question, but I do 
say that the opinion of the pesos of this 
Commonwealth, as to whether the right 
of municipal suffrage for women is a 
natural right, would have a great and 

otent influence upon the minds of every 

onorable Senator here present. A body 
of forty men cannot but be sensible of 
and appreciate the sentiment of the 300,- 
000 voters whom they try as best they 
can to represent here. Upon that ques- 
tion of the wish of women for this boon, 
or this bane, whichever it may be, if this 
substitute resolution passes you will have 
a full, free, deliberate expression by 
300,000 voters of the opinion of the nearly 
two million people of the Commonwealth ; 
for every woman is the centre of a sphere 
of influence. They have a brother, a 
husband, a friend, whe will, if this reso- 
lution passes, express their wishes at the 
polls, after due deliberation, consultation, 
and painstaking investigation. We shall 
know the true sentiment of woman 
throvgh her friends, and the sentiment of 
the voters of the Commonwealth, and 
the sentiment of the whole Common- 
wealth as expressed though its voters. 
In the second place, we shall know, or 
know more about, the most perplexing 
feature in this whole matter, and that is, 
what will be the result when woman suf- 
frage becomes a law. No mortal man 
can tell, and forty men cannot tell as 
well as 300,000 by their ballets, cast after 
months of careful deliberation. So im- 
portant do I consider this matter that for 
that reason alone, that we cannot tell 
what the consequences of this act would 
be, I desire the collective wisdom of the 
voters of this Commonwealth and of 
their friends. If we have that expression, 
and if that expression is favorable, I con- 
fess that for myself I should be very 
much inclined to yield to the voice of the 
people. For 250 years this government 
has stood a free government, an intelli- 
gent government. It is free from cor- 
ruption; and the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture and the Massachusetts Judiciary and 
the Massachusetts Executive department 
stand as high as those of any State in the 
Union. Will one year more of this 
administration under male suffrage cause 
any serious harm? Cannot you be patient 
for one year more and gain the wisdom 
of the people on this point? Certainly it 
will do no harm to wait one year. We 
should heed the voice of the people on 
this and on every important question, but 
how can we heed the voice of the people 
till we know what the people wish? Here 
is, so far as I know, the first opportunity 
to carry out the pledges of both political 
parties to the people of the Common- 
wealth. Here is an opportunity for the 
initiativeand tbe referendum all in one. 
We submit this question to the peo- 
ple; we await their voice. If their voice 
is for this law, the Legislature will 
heed; if it is against it, the Legislature 
should heed that. This is no evasion of 
the issue. There is no shirking of the 
issue before the Senate. This amend- 
ment is moved in the spirit of careful 
inquiry and careful consideration for the 
rights of the people, an earnest desire to 
know what the people want and to gov- 
ern ourselves accordingly in the interests 
of a government by the people. 


Mr. CRONAN, D., of Suffolk: As I have 
never hitherto been called to pass upon 
the principle involved in the pending bill, 
I have examined the question with great 
care, with a view to giving equal and 
exact justice, without prejudice ur politi- 
cal bias. Do the Constitution of the 
United States and that of the Common- 
wealth vest in the individual the exercise 
of suffrage as a right incident to birth or 
adoption as a member of the body politic? 
The basis of suffrage rests in the words of 
the U. 8. Constitution, ‘In order to form 
a more perfect union, establish justice,” 
etc.; and the purpose of the compact fol- 
lowing this preamble was to vest in the 
sovereign power the right to compel sub- 
mission to its authority and thereby con- 
trol and regulate the body politic. Arti- 
cle 14, Section 1, of the amendments to 
the constitution says that ‘tno State shall 
make or enforce any law which shall 
abridge the privileges or immunities of 
citizens of the United States,” ete. Sec- 
tion 2 provides specifically who shall 
vote, namely, all male citizens of the age 
of twenty-one years, being duly qualified 
in other respects. The exclusion of 
female persons was designedly made. 
And why? Because this compact was 
made to provide ‘‘for the common de- 
fence.’”’ Upon whom did this right of de- 
fence depend, without which the fabric of 
government could not exist? Upon that 
element of society which, from the begin- 
ning, by virtue of the laws of creation and 
the conditions of its development, in all 
phases of life, under all possible condi- 
tions, had fulfilled its destiny. The de- 

ndence of society lies now, as it ever 

as, in the strong right arm of man. As 
an incident of this right of defence, the 
power to choose those who should com- 
pel his submission was reserved for his 
vote. The sovereign power decreed that 
all persons within its jurisdiction should 
have equal protection; that protection 
was to come from man, and he reserved 
the right to control the sovereign power, 
and in the choosing of the sovereign 
power his vote and his alone should 
decide. The weaker members of society, 
who were dependent upon him for pro- 
tection, were excluded from the privileges 
of the sterner sex. In this respect the 
fathers builded wiser than they knew, the 
limitations and conditions set about the 
exercise of suffrage indicating that only 
upon compliance with certain limitations 
and conditions could the privilege be 
exercised. The question now bt comes 
one of expediency and public policy. How 
far have women in the enactment of Jaws 





in this enlightened age kept pace with the 
development of society ? 


Gradually, frem | 











an.existence which was practically serf- 
dom, her rights, her sphere of action, her 
relations to society, have become so 
broad that in this Commonwealth and 
generally throughout the United States 
she has full control of her person and her 
property, and can transact business with 
the utmost freedom, having for all practi- 
cal purposes the samerights as men. No 
hardship being imposed upon women in 
the protection of their person or prop- 
erty, we are forced to ask upon what 
ee would they now depart from fun- 

amental principles? Solely, so far as I 
have been able to learn, upon the ground 
that, paying tribute to the government in 
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appropriated for the payment of that 
teacher,or not; quite a curiosity that we 
should believe, as we all do believe, that 
it would be pasate right for a woman 
to vote on the que:tion of license or no 
license, and yet so very wrong for a 
woman to have any voice in determining 
whether a town should maintain police to 
enforce the law. There are some things 
that inevitably go together. I believe 
that women would exercise municipal 
suffrage just as fairly and just as well as 
men exercise it. I was told in my adopted 
town that it was rather a hard blow 
against woman suffrage that some of the 
| women who voted at the last election 











the shape of taxation, she should have a | went off without marking their ballot. 
voice in the selection of those who admin- | Well, I said I didn’t know that it was so 
ister the law; secondly, that being of | very bad; I could pick out several men 
equal intelligence with men, and far syu- | who did the same thing, and I recollect 
perior to some, she should have the right | that once I forgot to mark a very impor- 
to vote because her right will be exercised | tant thing on my own ballot that I in- 


in the selection of wiser and better public | tended to mark. 


I don’t suppose that 


servants than now obtain. It is perhaps | women, if they should vote, would do 


fortunate for this discussion, though un- 
fortunate in its practical illustration, 
that in Boston we have had such an expe- 
rience with the limited exercise of the 
right of suffrage on the part of woman 
that from it we may well ask deliverance. 


There has been interjected into the poli- | 
tics of the city, under the guise of pre- | 


serving the schools, a body of women, in 
the main narrow, selfish, bigoted and in- 
tolerant, who have arrayed class against 
class, appealed to race and religious issues 
and proscribed men of eminent fitness 
because of a certain religious conviction. It 
is unfortunate that so large a class of these 
women have exercised the privilege grant- 
ed in so unfortunate a manner as tojustify 
the statement that if all of the women in 
the city of Boston and the other munici- 
palities of the Commonwealth were given 
this privilege, those who are of gentle 
mind and birth and breeding, who are 
patriotic to the core, who love their insti- 
tutions, and who have respect for others 
who equally love their institutions, would 
hesitate to be found in suchcompany. It 
is deplorable, but this issue confronts us. 
If, under the limited exercise of suffrage, 
she has brought unrest and disorder in 
the chief municipality of the Common- 
wealth, what would be the condition if 
she were allowed to go on with unlimited 
suffrage? 

I believe that there is no general senti- 
ment among the patriotic, loyal women 
of this Commonwealth for this privilege. 
I believe the institutions of the Common- 
wealth will endure in the hands and in 
the control of men, who, whatever may 
be their differences upon political grounds, 
meet together as men to consult upon the 
safety ofthe State. [Inasmuch as I do not 
believe in the bill or the principle of the 
bill, for the reasons I have heretofore 
stated, I believe that justice to women, 
that the love and veneration which we 
entertain for them, will be strengthened 
by a decisive vote rejecting this bill. 

Mr. MILLER, R., of Worcester: I felt 
exceedingly doubtful whether I should 
say anything in regard to this bill. I 
have been doubtful until within a few 
Moments past, for I am well aware that 
any amount of talk upon this bill will 
probably not change a single vote. What 
bas brought me to my feet now espe- 
cially is that I may enter an emphatic 
protest against the statement that the 
introduction of the privilege granting to 
women the right to vote for school com- 
mittees has been an injury and a hin- 
derance to the common school cause in 
this State. I have had the honor and the 
privilege of serving in the schools of 
Massachusetts all my life long, and dur- 
ing no inconsiderable portion of this time 
[ have had one or more members of the 
school committee who were women, and 
they were excellent women, too. They 
were neither narrow nor bigoted. I am 
not particularly informed as to the city 
of Boston, but I believe it to be true all 
over this Commonwealth that the privi- 
lege women have had of voting for school 
committee has been for the best interests 
of the schools of Massachusetts. This 
question is not to be settled by the call- 
ing of names. It is not even to be hin- 
dered by such a process. It may be 
helped, but no cause was ever yet hin- 
dered by calling those who engaged in it 
hard names. It is better to trust to cour- 
tesy. I did not feel that it was either my 
duty or privilege to remain silent under 
the assertion that this result, so far as 
the schools were concerned, had been a 
detriment. My own experience in this 
matter is warrant enough for me to say 
that it has not been a failure. The first 
objection made against this bill is that we 
ought to have a referendum touching 
this matter. The referendum is already 
in this bill, only, of course, by the some- 
what unexplainable action of the lower 
House it is backed in rather than coming 
in face foremost. It is nevertheless there. 
If it be true, as has been said, that if the 
people of this Commonwealth should vote 
for this measure the next Legislature 
would enact it into law, it is also true 
that if the people of this Commonwealth 
should vote against this measure the next 
Legislature would enact it out of law. It 
would be only another way to get the 
same result. It has seemed to me that it 
is no more than right and just to follow 
in this matter the same principle that we 
follow elsewhere. I concede that the 
right of suffrage is not a natural right. 
It is not a natural right for anybody, 
whether he be man or woman. A natural 
right is that whieh anybody enjoys. 
Nevertheless, it is a civil right, and it 
seems to me that the principle which has 
so far regulated this matter of suffrage in 
all the extension of it, namely, that it 
should go to those who bear the burdens 
and have responsibilities in the matter, 
should prevail here; and it is surely 
somewhat of a curiosity that we should 
give to women the right to vote for 
school committee, and not give to women 
the right also to tell how much money 
should be appropriated for the schools; 
a right to be on the school board, and 
elect a teacher, but no right to say 
whether there should be any money 


| everything just right. I have once or 
twice, and perhaps thrice, known of wen 
who didn’t do things just exactly right. 
There are two grounds upon which we 
restrict this matter of suffrege. The first 
is hostility to the government; and the 
women can be reckoned as loyal mem- 
bers of this government as any of those 
who have had the right of suffrage for 
all these years past. They have proved 
their loyalty again andagain. The other 
ground is that of intelligence, and I put 
it to this honorable Senate if the women 
of this Commonwealth are not as intelli- 
gent as the men. I have taught boys and 
girls for more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury, and I have never found yet that the 
girls were not able to bear their part, to 
understand civil government, and all the 
laws pertaining to our government and 
our Commonwealth, as quickly, as surely 
and as well as the boys that recited side 
by side with them; and this was a topic 
that I taught for years with great pleas- 
ure. This bill as it stands is well enough, 
and we might well pass it. 


Mr. LYFORD, R., of Hampden: On the 
general question of granting municipal 
suffrage to women I have an opinion my- 
self, and a somewhat definite opinion. I 
am also of the belief that a majority of 
my Own constituents, of the voters in my 
district, are opposed to this measure. It 
is also my opinion, from what I can 
gather, that a majority of the women in 
other districts are also opposed to this 
measure. I have received invitations 
from women to vote for it, and I have 
received requests from women to vote 
against it. Some of them think they will 
be better represented and better cared for 
if they have this right, and others tell me 
that they are better satisfied now than 
they believe they would be if this change 
were made. But, without regard to the 
main question, it seems to me that the 
point under consideration is the substi- 
tute offered by the honorable Senator 
from Middlesex. Whatever may be my 
own opinion in regard to this question, I 
am perfectly willing that the matter 
should be submitted to the consideration 
of the people of the Commonwealth. It 
is impossible to do this in the form of a 
Constitutional amendment this year, and 
it has been decided by the court that it 
cannot be submitted in the form in which 
we originally proposed to submit it. In 
the resolution which has been offered here 
it is proposed to ask the voters of the 
Commonwealth their opinion upon this 
question. Of course their opinion after 
it is expressed, we may frankly admit, 
does not hind the Legislature another 


| year, but if the voters of the Common- 


wealth shall state that they do not be- 
lieve in this measure I do not believe the 
next Legislature would support it. We 
are told that the responsibility rests upon 
us, and I, for one, do not desire to shirk 








it. If it comes to a vote on the main 
question I shall endeavor to sustain the 
responsibility which comes upon me, but 
Iam willing that the voters of the Com- 
monwealth should have a chance to say if 
this is what they desire. It has been 
said that this ought not to be deferred 
another year. Is it not better and wiser 
to act carefully, even if it does go over 
another year, rather than pass a law which 
can never be repealed? ‘hat would be 
the practical result. Therefore I am per- 
fectly willing that we should test the 
opinion of the voters, and it is my desire 
that this resolution should be substituted. 


Mr. KITTREDGE, R., of Suffolk: All con- 
cede that this is a question of paramount 
importance. It is a question not to be 
treated with indifference, but solemnly, 
and with a just regard for the responsi- 
bilities which are upon us. Whatever 
the fate of this bill to-day in this honora- 
ble body, the question, if it is against the 
bill, will not be settled here. The ques- 
tion will be pushed, and acted upon, 
and argued, until municipal suffrage for 
women is secured. From a growth of 70 
votes against it in the lower house within 
a few years, it has grown to a majority 
of 16 in its favor. That is conclusive 
evidence of the growth of the minds of 
the people in favor of this bill. It seems 
to me that the time has come to act in 
the affirmative upon this question. I am 
satisfied that if this honorable body re- 
jects this bill, those who vote against it 
will, after a few years, look back upon 
the record of this day and regret the vote 
that they cast against it; for the question 
of municipal suffrage is already settled. 
It may not come to-day, but it will come 
in the near future. Representatives of 
both parties have spoken against it; the 
honorable Senator at my right, because 
he fears that if woman suffrage is granted 
it will neutralize the votes of the Repub- 
lican party. God forbid! Does any one 
believe that the votes of the women are 
to neutralize the uplifting laws that have 
been passed for thirty years in this Com- 
monwealth by the Republican party in 
the cause of humanity? Does he believe 
that those votes are to be neutralized by 
the votes of the women? I cannot believe 
he dues In my opinion not only would 





party stands, and has stvod fur the last 
thirty years, not be set back, but they 
will be lifted and uplifted higher and 
higher, and nobler and nobler laws wil] 
be passed by the aid of the votes of the 
women of this Commonwealth. Nor do 
I believe that any such result has ha: 
pened as has been alleged by the honor- 
able Senator from Suffolk, at m right, in 
the last election. Talk about the intelli. 
ence of the women who vote! One who 
as read the newspapers in regard to the 
character of the men who voted in one of 
the wards of the city cannot help but 
come to the conclusion that the women 
cannot be worse. I never knew a woman 
who didn’t know when she was born. | 
never knew a woman who didn’t know 
when her children were born. I never 
knew a woman who couldn’t tell whether 
she was 19 or 20 or 21 years of age. | 
never knew a woman who ever forgot an 
impression on her brain because a stone 
crusher fell upon her foot. What is the 
character as to intelligence of the women 
who are to be admitted to suffrage if this 
bill passes? There are 400,000 American 
born women in Massachusetts over twenty 
years of age who can read and write. 
There are 173,000 foreign born women in 
Massachusetts over that age who can read 
and write. Can any harm come from the 
intelligent voter even if she is a woman? 
There are only about 150,000 women in 
the Commonwealth who cannot read and 
write. The last vote in this State for 
Governor, from all parties and for all 
candidates, was 365,000 in round numbers. 
But if we are to take into the suffrage 
700,000 women, we find 575,000 of them 
able to read and write, and of that 575.- 
000, 400,000 are American-born women 
over the age of twenty. That is the 
entire argument upon the ground of in- 
telligence. It is urged against this bill 
that a majority of the women do not vote 
for school committee. I would like to 
know how many votes we should have 
had by men during the last year if every 
men who voted had to go and register 
anew? There is no one who dares to say 
that the women are not competent. They 
manage our schools, our charities, and 
our churches. Why, a few weeks ago, 
Easter week, I was sitting out at Mt. 
Pleasant in a wagon just as the church 
was calling in its worshippers there. I[ 
saw 100 women to one man that went into 
that church. Go around and look over 
the churches where you go yourself, and 
see who attend these churches and who 
manage the churches and who manage 
the charities. It is by the advancement 
of these things and of the principles 
which they represent that we are secur- 
ing the best government that we are 
capable of securing. Then, too, they 
have had experience of municipal woman 
suffrage in the best governed cities upon 
the face of the earth, in Birmingham and 
in Glasgow, where I learn one-fifth of the 
total vote is cast by women, and women 
who are not married ; for, under the Eng- 
lish law, married women are excluded. 
Mr. Bryce has stated that, so far as the 
government of large cities in America is 
concerned, they are regarded by states- 
men everywhere as a conspicuous failure. 
Can they be any worse when the women 
help control our cities? I believe in the 
city of Boston to-day, if, with the mayor 
that we have now, there were seven 
women in his board of aldermen and 
thirty-five in his council chamber, we 
should have an infinitely better governed 
city than we have to-day. And if you 
will add to these three women on the 
police board of the city of Boston, I will 
venture to say that you will have clean 
streets, and that the Sunday sacred con- 
certs will not be run with a ballet, and an 
audience composed of children gf sixteen 
years and under, as we have heard in the 
committee on the judiciary this very 
year. I will venture the opinion that 
there will not be 10,000 men hanging 
round the bucket shops and grog shops of 
the city of Boston, with the police board 
and the city government of Boston in the 
hands of women; and there is not one 
honorable Senator here who does not 
believeas Ido. There is one reason that 
we have not passed upon, which will be 
admitted by all as a very important rea- 
son why this bill should pass. The prob- 
lems of life that are yet to be solved 
have got to be solved, if at all, upon a 
higher plane than they have ever yet 
been. I shall never forget the impression 
made upon my mind at a dinner given to 
the graduates of one of our large col- 
leges this winter, where Justice Brewer 
of the United States Supreme Court said: 
‘*We men have been trying to settle the 
questions of capital and labor, we have 
been trying to settle important questions 
of morality, of corporate power and 
aggrandizement, of the rights of individ- 
uals. We have been trying to settle them 
upon every principle but the correct one. 
We have got together and have legislated 
from party policy and from business 
policy; but there is no way of solving 
the questions except by understanding 
better the fundamental principles of the 
Christian religion.”” He said that there 
was one utterance of the Master of men 
to which he desired to call our attention, 
and by which he believed that these 
higher problems of life would be solved, 
and that was that the truth would make 
us free; that a knowledge of the truths, 
of the principles, which underlie the 
Christian religion would be the key by 
which we are to solve the problems of life. 
To-day, in this Commonwealth, the 
questions of labor and capital are not 
solved. To-day, in this Commonwealth, 
the laws of morality, or the laws against 
immorality, are not enforced. To-day 
we know that there is a stratum of society 
underlying that which is the best and the 
highest, which threatens to topple over 
the entire fabric. It is only by the rec- 
ognition and appreciation of these prin- 
ciples that we are to solve these questions. 
We must know and understand and appre 
ciate the brotherhood of men. We must 


| understand and appreciate that not by 


selfishness, but by generosity, by noble- 


those principles for which the Republican | ness, by observing the Golden Rule, we 
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are to settle, if we settle at all, the great 

roblems of life now upon us to be solved. 
r believe that the women understand 
these principles better than we do, and 
that they are our teachers in this respect. 
I recall that it was a man who took the 
money from Caiaphas, and received it for 
the betrayal of the founder of Christian- 
ity, while it was a woman who knew 


enough to say to Pilate, ‘‘Have thou noth. | 


ing to do with that just man.” I believe 
that women have moral instinct and moral 
intuition above the average man, and that 
it is to her that we must look to help us 
in the management of our great munici- 

alities, which are to-day, according to 

rof. Bryce, a conspicuous failure in 
America. I am ready to vote for this bill 
because it gives to women the right to 
cast a vote which they will cast intelli- 
gently; not from ignorance, nor from 
selfishness, nor from any corrupt motives ; 
but they will cast it freely, and by 
the united vote we shall re-establish 
our municipalities upon the line of pros- 
perity, intelligence and purity. 


Mr. FITZGERALD,D., of Suffolk : The re- 
marks of the last speaker and the argu- 
ments that he has adduced do not com- 
mend themselves to me, and it seems 
opportune that some reply should be 
made to them. The great panacea that 
is to be wrought by this bill is the salva- 
tion of the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts. The honorable Senator from Suf- 
folk stands in his place this afternoon 
and says that the good old Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts is being lost, 
that the morals of the community are 
being desecrated, and that law and order 
are held in utter subserviency on every 
hand. I would ask him if he has no 
greater confidence in the men of his com- 
munity than he expresses by his words 
here this afternoon? Does he think that it 
is necessary for women to be granted the 
right of suffrage in order to preserve the 
municipality of Boston and those of the 
different cities and towns of the Com- 
monwealth from utter ruin? That is an 
impugnment of the intelligence and 
character and integrity of this Common- 
wealth that I resent. It is an impugn- 
ment of the rights, the privileges and the 
character of the male sovereignty of this 
Commonwealth that should not go un- 
answered. His quotation about our 
Divine Lord being betrayed by a man 
and saved by a woman, leads me to ask 
him if he does not also recollect that it 
was in the Garden of Eden that a 
woman betrayed a man, aud the human 
race lost hope of salvation. There are 
many sides to this argument. I am as 
tender in my sympathies for womankind 
as the honorable Senator from Suffolk. I 
was born in this historic city of Boston 
and reared within her sacred precincts. I 
have lived here for thirty years without 
the kind and tender influences of a sister ; 
I had the misfortune to lose my mother 
at an early age; but I challenge one act 
in my career, public or private, that has 
not shown the utmost regard and sympa- 
thy for the female sex. [tis my regard 
for woman that leads me to stand upon 
the floor of this chamber this afternoon 
and beseech you to keep her away from 
the mire of politics and in the realm of 
happiness that she now enjoys. The hon- 
orable Senator from Suffolk has stated 
that it is the women who conduct our 
homes, who conduct our charities, who 
conduct our church. Is not that where 
they belong? I ask any honorable Sena- 
tor in this chamber to go through the 
story of his political life, to go through 
every day of his journey through his 
political existence. Think of the manner 
and the means by which a political exist- 
ence is carried on, and [ ask if he 
wishes his wife or his children to descend 
into the mire that we are compelled to 
wade in from one end of the year to 
the other. The home is the sacred place 
and its management the proud position 
that the wife and mother and daughter 
should occupy. Upon the safety and the 
purity of the home depends the salvation 
of this republic. How many of the hon- 
orable Senators who sit before me this 
afternoon, after a tiresome debate in this 
chamber, after a tiresome debate at his 
town hall or in a public meeting, does 
not look with satisfaction to the time 
when he can resort to his home, and in 
company with his wife and children 
talk upon some family matter or 
upon some other topic of the day than 
pees How many of us go home from 

ere night after night wishing that our 
political existence was ended, and 
find salvation in the smile of our 
wife and children? It is the sanctity 
of the home, it is the safety and sal- 
vation of this republic, that I[ stand 
here in my place to advocate. I ask the 
honorable Senators to vote against the 
bill granting to women the right of mu- 
nicipal suffrage, which gives them the 
Opportunity to vote for officers in every 
municipality. In the towns of this Com- 
monwealth they would be called upon to 
assemble every March or April to decide 
upon the destinies of that town. In 
towns in the western and south-eastern 
part of the State, where the town houses 
are far away, and where it takes a man 
now about all day to journey to and fro, 
it would be necessary for the woman to 
exercise her right of suffrage with her 
husband, to go with him and leave her 
home unprotected, to leave her children 
and fireside unprotected, and jostle shoul- 
der to shoulder with the men in town 
meeting, to be pushed aside as though she 
were his equal physically, which no man 
contends here that she is. She would be 
compelled to mingle in every class of 
society and with every sort of human 
beings; and who will stand upon the 
floor of this chamber and say for one 
moment that he wishes his wife or his 
daughter to mingle under such circum- 
stances as those? The honorable Sen- 
ator from Suffolk has adduced figures 
here about the any vote and the resi- 
dent vote. I hope that that question will 
not be considered. We are all broad, 
patriotic, American citizens, willing to 
fight for this republic. Every man who 
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takes the oath of allegiance to the gov- 
ernment and to the constitution is an 
American citizen. There should be no 
class distinction; and when this vote is 
taken I hope that it will be taken upon 
the broad, pure ground of American 
patriotism and citizenship. 


Mr. KITTREDGE, R. : I would like just a 
moment in which to reply to the honor- 
able gentleman who has just taken his 
seat. In the Democratic House of Repre- 
sentatives at Washington, it has been 
doubted whether Adam was tempted by 
Eve, or whether Adam was a ‘‘bad egg”’ 
from the beginning; and I believe it was 
settled in that house, at least by the Dem- 
ocratic majority of that House, that a 
certain very prominent Democrat in Wash- 
ington was probably not tempted by Eve, 
but was a ‘‘bad egg”’ from the beginning. 


Mr. FITZGERALD, D.: The honorable 
Senator from Suffolk stated in the course 
of his remarks that, during his career, he 
never knew of a case of one woman who 
did not know exactly her age. Now if 
the honorable Senator from Suffolk has 
followed the testimony in that case as 
closely in regard to the female as he has 
in regard to the male, I think he will find 
there was one female who did not know 
just how old she was. 


Mr. BLANCHARD, R., of Suffolk: News 
has come in from Colorado in which we 
all have a national interest. I read 


(From the N. Y. Evening Post, April 4.) 


‘*The local elections in Colorado, yester- 
day, have a national interest as the first 
in which women bave ever participated in 
that State, the full right of suftrage hav- 
ing been conferred upon the sex by a vote 
of the men last November. The canvass 
has thrown a good deal of light upon the 
attitude of women iu that region towards 
public affairs. Directly after the election 
last fall a large number of women’s clubs 
for the study of government were organ- 
ized, and a lively interest in them has 
been maintained through the winter. 
When the caucuses for the April elections 
were held, women generally attended 
them, and « large number were chosen as 
delegates to the conventions which nomi- 
nated candidates, while in many cases 
they were given representation on the 
tickets. Especial interest attaches to the 
registration, because of its bearing on the 
much mooted question whether suffrage 
was most likely to be exercised by the 
degraded and vicious classes of women or 
the intelligent and respectable. It was 
found that the proportion of the sex who 
registered was by far the largest in the 
most intelligent quarters ; that thepercent- 
age fell off greatly among the ignorant; 
and that the lowest class refused to give 
their names at all. In short, the experi- 
ence of Colorado seems to leave no doubt 
that in that part of the country women 
are ready to exercise the suffrage, and 
that their admission does not increase the 
proportion of ignorant ballots. The mu- 
nicipal elections in Kansas yesterday also 
have a bearing upon the same question. 
Women have had the right to vote in such 
elections in that State for several years, 
and they cast an unusually heavy vote 
yesterday, as an indication that they will 
generally vote in State and Federal elec- 
tions if the proposed amendment to the 
constitution giving them unrestricted 
suffrage shall be carried next November, 
as seems likely to be the case.” 


I did not expect to say a single word 
here to-day ; but, looking back over the 
past, and recalling the grand Ameri- 
cans who are enlisted in favor of this 
measure, I find the names of such men as 


Abraham Lincoln, Rutherford B. Hayes,. 


Salmon P. Chase; and then coming to our 
own State, Wendell Phillips, Charles 
Sumner, William Lloyd Garrison, Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, Henry Wilson, John G, 
Whittier and the immortal Phillips 
Brooks. They are dead, they have gone 
before, but they have left their testimony 
to the justice of thiscause. Of the living, 
we have George F. Hoar, Thomas B. 
Reed, Henry L. Dawes, Oliver Ames, 
Frederick T. Greenhalge, John D. Long; 
and so [ gladly follow these men, and 
cast my vote for the bill, and I hope that 
the amendment offered by the honorable 
Senator from Middlesex will not prevail. 


MR. FITZGERALD,D. : I wish to make one 
more remark in connection with the state- 
ment just made by the honorable Senator 
from Suffolk, where he reads the latest 
returns from Colorado. I wish to remind 
this honorable body that Colorado is the 
State where Governor Waite presides at 
present, where the municipality has been 
ne against the State, where the 
militia have been called into requisition ; 
and if that is to be brought up in favor of 
the argument for woman suffrage for 
Massachusetts, I say, God help the Com- 
monwealth! 

Mr. Gray, R.: It has been stated here 
this afternoon that the women of this State 
do not want this right, and why thrust it 
upon them? At the hearing before the 
committee on woman suffrage, of which 
committee I was a member,how was it that 
we had so many women appear as petition- 
ers, both in person and by letter, and no 
remonstrants? I think there were some- 
thing like 40,000 petitioners by letter, and 
how many spoke at the hearing I don’t 
know ; but the petitioners were more than 
fifty to one of remonstrants. There were 
two remonstrants, and I remember that 
one of those you might call about the 
sixteenth of a remonstrant. He came 
there and said he appeared for the re- 
monstrants. He was asked who he rep- 
resented, and he said that some one 
woman told him to come there. We asked 
who she represented, and he said that he 
didn’t know, and that was all that he had 
to say. 


Mr. NEILL, R., of Bristol: I hope that 
the amendment will not prevail. [ am in 
favor of this bill pure and simple as it 
comes from the other branch. I am in 
favor of the movement for granting muni- 
cipal suffrage. I think it is going to give 
us a class of voters whose political influ- 











ence will nearly always be found on the 
right side. When any great moral ques- 
tion arises there will be no doubt which 
way the women wil! vote. At our hear- 
ing we had one remonstrant, who argued 
that women could not fight. This matter 
of suffrage is not based upon a muscular 
qualification. If it were, then John L. 
Sullivan could out-vote this whole Senate. 
The right of suffrage is based upon intel- 
ligence, governed somewhat by birthright. 
It is a matter which it is competent for 
us to act upon at this time, and we should 
do so and not put this question over from 
year to year. Women have been comin 
up here now for about forty years, an 
we should pass the bill as it comes from 
the House. 


Mr. MILER, R., of Worcester: While I 
do not desire to make any further remarks 
upon this bill, 1 am always anxious that 
everything should be stated fairly. It is 
never just to any cause, however hard you 
are pushed, to take an unfair advantage. 
The article from Colorado, which was 
read, distinctly states that this present 
election is the first election at which 
women have had the full right of voting 
in Colorado. They are not, therefore, to 
be charged with electing the governor to 
whom reference has been made. Let us 
give the women a fair chance. 


The time for debate having terminated, 
the question came up on the adoption of 
the substitute. 


Mr. MILTON, R., of Middlesex: I raise 
the point of order that the measure offered 
as a substitute for the bill is beyond the 
scope of the original petition, which was 
fora bill granting municipal suffrage for 
women, and therefore that the bill oftered 
as a substitute is not in conformity with 
that. 

PRESIDENT BUTLER, R.: The honorable 
Senator, I understand, raises the point of 
order that the resolve offered as a substi- 
tute is broader than the terms of the bill 
upon which the substitute was offered as 
an amendment. The chair finds that the 
bill as it comes from the house is com- 
posed of two sections. The first section 
proposes to give to certain women de- 
scribed in the section the right to vote in 
certain cases. Section 2 provides that a 
certain question shall be submitted to the 
voters of the State in order to obtain an 
opinion upon that question. The chair, 
upon reading the resolve, finds that the 
subject matter of the resolve is alike in its 
character to Section 2 of the bill. The 
chair is therefore of the opinion that the 
resolve is germane to the bill and that even 
though it may not be germane to the peti- 
tion upon which the bill is based, yet in 
consideration of the fact that the House 
has passed the bill which appears as 
House bill No. 653, and sent it to the 
Senate, and inasmuch as the same purposes 
are included in the bill as are included in 
the resolve, the chair concludes that the 
point of order is not well taken. 


The question was then taken on the 
substitute, and it was defeated, yeas 19, 
nays 18, and President'Butler’s vote mak- 
ing it a tie. 

The question on passing the bill to be 
engrossed, in concurrence, was then de- 
termined as follows, to wit :— 


Yeas—Messrs. Bessom, Eugene A.; Blanch- 
ard, 8. Stillman; Burnham, Albert S.; Gray, 
Rovert S.; Green, George H. B.; Kenrick, 
Jobn, Jr.; Kittredge, Francis W.; Merrill, John 
F.; Miller, Joel D.; Milton. Henry 8.; Monk, 
A.; Neill, Joseph O.; Sawyer, Samuel 

Nays—Messrs. Atwood, Edward B.; 
lett, Joseph F.; Berry, Francis T.; Brady, Peter 
J.; Brown, Charles F.; Buckley, William P.; 
Coughlin, Maurice F.; Cronan, John F.; Du- 
rant, William B.; Fitzgerald, John F.; Froth- 
ingham, Edward G.; Gage, George L.; Jewett, 
Gilbert, L.; Lawrence, William B.; Leary, Ed- 
ward J.; Lyford, Edwin F.; Mullane, Jeremiah 
H.; Ripley, John B.: Salisbury, Stephen; 
Sanger, George P.; Shaw, Elisha H.; Smith, 
Sylvanus; Swallow, George N.—23. 

Patrep—Yea, Mr. Ledyard Bill. Nay, Mr. 
Edwin F. Harvey (present)—2. 

ABSENT OR NOT VoTING—Mr. James Lewis 
Austin—1. 


So the bill was refused a third reading. 

On motion of Mr. Buckley, at fifteen 
minutes before five o’clock P.M., the 
Senate adjourned. 


Bart- 


ne 


HUMOROUS. 


Kathleen (who has been lectured severe- 
ly on the proper treatment of animals)— 
Mamma, why do you call my gray kitty 
. ~~ Jamaal Is it because I maul and tease 

t so 


me ge ered has Lucy gone home so 
early? I thought she was to stay all day. 

Mary(confidentially)—Well, mamma, I 
just found she wasn’t a friend I could 
quarrel with. 


Mother—Why, Ivy! What have you 
done with the doll’s eyes? 

Jvy—Took them out, mamma, so she 
couldn’t see that she had to sleep in a 
dark room.— Puck. 


Train Robber—Come, shell out! Rural 
Minister (sadly)—If I had such energetic 
fellows as you to pass the plate now and 
then, I might bave something to give you. 
New York Weekly. 


Dick (feeling of Tom’s biceps)—My! 
what an arm! Do you frequent the gym- 
nasium ? 

Tom—Gymnasium nothing! I read all 
the papers, dailies and weeklies. Just 
try it for a week or two yourself. The 
amount of turning over it gives a fellow 
to follow the different articles from one 

age to another beats all the gymnasiums 
in Christendom for exercise. — Boston 
Transcript. 

‘“Josiar,”’ said Mrs. Corntossel, ‘‘these 
remarks "bout scientific cookin’ is mighty 
puzzlin’.” 

‘I reckon,” replied her husband. 

‘*One person says that fish hain’t fit ter 
eat ; another says ye ortent ter tech meat, 





an’ another declares that bread is mighty 
onwholesome.” 
‘‘Notions nowadays is mighty new-fan- 


gled.” 
“But it explains suthin’ ter me. With 


our ancesters subsistin’ on improper diet 
all these years, an’ lettin’ of their constitu- 
tions run down, it aint no wonder that we 
come ter raise dudes.” — Washington Star. 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


IN THE GARDEN. 


BY SOPHIA RANDAL. 


After the seeds of corn, beans and peas 
had been planted, and the children had 
helped, a very strange thing happened. 

Mother Hen began talking, at least it 
sounded so to Tommy, but all I could hear 
was, “Cluck! cluck! cluck!” She had 
been at kindergarten a part of the morn- 
ing visiting the children (I see no reason 
why a hen who went to kindergarten 
should not talk'), and she was feeling both 
hungry and tired. 

The garden gate was standing open, and 
there was nothing for her to do but walk 
in. How green and fresh everything was! 
The worms were fat and delicious; but 
worms did not fully satisfy to-day, so she 
stepped along, helping herself to the mar- 
rowfat peas, beans and cabbage; and 
great holes were pecked in the tomatoes. 
Even the strawberry bed, which was the 
pride of Tommy’s heart, was visited, and 
of course the nicest berries were spoiled. 
He felt very sad about this, for he intended 
to send the largest ones to grandpa. He 
was about to say something very rude, 
when he heard strange voices. 

He looked all around and saw no one, 
but he recognized the husky voices of 
Mr. and Mrs. Corn. They were scolding 
Mother Hen. They were so tall, they 
could see very far, and their tassels 
nodded so gracefully that it was easy for 
them to look down on the ground. They 
had seen the hen enter the gate, and had 
watched her as she visited the different 
parts of the garden, and, like Tommy, 
they were angry when the strawberry bed 
was approached. They thought it very 
selfish for one to be able to get so much, 
while they in the garden had to be so 
still. 

But the hen walked on, not being at all 
sensitive, until she came to the corn. Then 
she stretched her neck and picked open a 
nice ear that was near'the ground, eating 
as much as she wished of the ripe kernels. 

Mr. Corn by this time was very angry, 
and said,‘'Why is it you feed on us? I can’t 
think of one thing you are good for, but 
just listen to what can be done with us.” 
‘*First,” Mrs. Corn said, ‘Tommy likes 
to eat us.” “So do many animals and 
fowls,” said Mr. Corn. Both said: ‘‘When 
we are ground into meal, we make good 
bread. When we are young and tender, 
Tommy’s sister delights to play with corn 
babies, they have such silky hair, and 
when our outside husks are dry, people in 
the country weave us into mats for the 
door, and our dry stalks are good for the 
cows, and—and—” but here Tommy 
stopped them: ‘‘Surely, you are all ears; 
some one must have told you this. Now 
let us hear what Mother Hen can do.” 

‘‘Well—I can lay an egg every day for 
Tommy’s breakfast, and I am sure he 
would not have much fun Easter without 
eggs; his cookies would not be good with- 
out eggs; and your meal, Mr. and Mrs. 
Corn, makes better bread when you have 
eggs init. They help clear the coffee for 
mamma and papa. Then, when every one 
is tired of eggs, I keep a nest full and sit 
on them two or three weeks, and by and 
by I have some of the most cunning little 
babies, all fluffy and yellow, and when 
they are grown, they are called spring 
chickens, and only those who can get 
them know what a treat they are. 

‘Listen, till I tell you something more. 
Years and years ago one of my great- 
great-grandmothers lived in the country 
where sugar was made. One day she 
went out for a walk, and as she was going 
along she walked right into a clay mud- 
puddle, and of course got very muddy. 
When she came to the sugarhouse she 
went in, and did not even say, ‘Please 
excuse my muddy feet,’ and she went over 
the sugar just asif it were mud; but after 
her tracks had dried, the sugar was white 
under every track. 

‘This pleased the men very much and 
they put more clay on to try it, and each 
time the clay whitened the sugar. Now 
if it had not been for my family, Tommy 
would have had no white sugar to eat on 
his berries.” 

Tommy said he was glad the old hen 
had not wiped the clay off her feet, and 
ran in to tell mamma what he had just 
learned, and mamma said: “If a hen can 
teach people something by her footprints, 
a little boy must try to leave footprints 
in the sands of time.” 

And the hen and the corn? Well, they 
decided, like the little worm, that it was 
“better to be, even to be eaten, than not 
to be at all.”"—Hindergarten News. 
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BRIGHT SPRING DAYS. 


The spring should be pre-eminently a 
season of contentment, happiness and 
hope. In these bright and pleasant 
months the country should enjoy its 
highest degree of tranquility and pros- 
perity. But spring, it is well known, is 
often a period of discomfort and dis- 
turbance in the ree system. Im- 
portant organs of the body become torpid 
or irregular in their action, and the fact 
is instantly reflected in the mental con- 
dition of the individual. A disordered 
liver means disordered nerves and a dull 
and unsteady brain. Anything which will 
bring the physical system into harmony 
with budding Nature confers an enormous 
benefit upon the nation, besides the mere 
allaying of physical discomfort. Hood’s 
pam pene does this, as thousands of 
grateful and happy men and women can 
testify, and increased use of this standard 
spring medicine is of more real practical 
importance in promoting health and quiet 
in the business world than reams of 
abatract theorizing. 


True Reform «Dress 
THE ALPHA WAIST. 


The best substitute for the corset ever offered 
Ladies and Misses. It is possessed of features 
differing widely from any other waist. It is 
the best. 


SPECIALTIES FOR INFANTS. 


New and unique easily adjusted garments foz 
infants, freeing thym from girded loins and 
closely pinned garments, giving perfect freedom 
to use of limbs as health demands. Children 
are tortured from birth, and often made invalids 
for life by improper dress. 


THE 
“Boston Rational Dress,” 


or divided dress, now offered, is one that 
commends itself to every sensible woman. Its 
objectionable features have been overcome, and 
we now have a pretty, sensible dress. 


Dress Reform garments of every description 
made to order. Mail orders solicited. 


Call or address with stamp 


MRS. H. SCOTT HUTCHINSON, 
131 Tremont Street, Room 42, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Send for circular. 














PATTERNS for sale. 


KNITTED MATTRESS -PADS. 


—FOR— 
Comfort, Cleanliness and Economy, 








Reasons why you should be supplied with them. A 
Sew questions answered : 


Have you, now, the best Mattress money can 
buy? If so, provide yourself with one of our MAT- 
TRESS PADs to protect it from becoming soiled, 
and obtain at the same time a soft and level bed 
with a peculiar luxury heretofore unknown to you. 

Is the mattress you are using at present one of 
inferior quality, or has it become hardened by con- 
stant use and you cannot or do not wish to be at 
the expense of anew one? In that case you ought 
by all means to obtain a MATTRESS PAB to place on 
it, which will give the satisfaction a new mattress 
would without the extra cost. 

Do you went a comfortable bed during the hot 
summer nights? One of our “A” Mattress Pads on 
a woven wire spring without a mattress will pro- 
vide you with as cool a bed as is possible and as 
comfortable as one could wish. 

They weigh only ten pounds for a full-sized bed 
(54-inch), consequently are easily handled. If ever 
soiled they can be washed as readily as a blanket, 
and are largely in use by various institutions for 
untidy patients on account of this particular advan- 
tage and also their indestructibility. 

If your dealer will not provide them, send to us 
direct. 

Samples Mailed on Application. 
KNITTED MATTRESS Co. 

Canton Junction, Mass. 


The Current 


Handsomely Illustrated Monthly 
@ Literary and Family Paper @ 


Containing short stories A the best American 
and foreign authors, the choicest poetry, artis. 
tic needlework, home decoration, housekeep- 
ing, women’s and children’s di rtments, 
fashion articles, practicalhygiene. Each issue 
is replete with practical hints and useful suge 
= ons of the utmost value to every family, 
m addition to the vast fund of entertaini 
reading provided. No intelligent househo 
should be without it. A prominent featu 
also, is an able editorial review of topics 
current interest. 
his popular journal will be sent on trial 
ONE YEAR FOR 25 CENTS 
And in addition we will send absolutely free 
Ten Complete Novels by famous authors. 
Our liberal offer is made to introduce Tue 
CurREnT into thousands of homes where it is 
not already taken, as ws know that having 
ence subscribed for it you will always want to 
it. Never bef-re was such an offer made. 
De not delay. Subscribe atonce. Addressi¢ 
¢ 


The Current, Detroit. Mich. 


A Woman’s Remarkable Work for 
the Union. 


THE NAMES WANTED of subscribers for 
the second volume, about to be published, of the 
Biography of ANNA ELLA CARROLL, containin 
the rs written by her under governmen 
auspices, and accompanied by notes conce 
them written by Miss Carroll in 1892. Price, $1.00. 
Those desiring to secure copies can send names to 
8. E. BLACKWELL, 1710 F. St., Washington, D. C. 
Names not to be accompanied by the money, as the 
book is not yet out. 
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The Woman's Journal. 


BOSTON, APRIL 14, 1894. 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1. Ifa person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect 
the whole amount, whether the paper is taken 
from the office or not. 




















OHIO ANNUAL MEETING. 

The Tenth Annual Meeting of the Ohio Woman 
Suffrage Association will be held in Sinton Hall, 
Y. M.C.A. Building, corner Seventh and Walnut 
Streets, Cincinnati, Ohio, May 1, 2 and 3, 1894. 

The advocates of woman suffrage feel much 
encouraged by the events of the past year in the 
country at large, and so long as Ohio is not 
found in the list of States which have conferred 
some form of suffrage upon women, nothing 
remains but to keep up the effort, and to this 
end the officers of the Ohio Woman Suffrage 
Association announce the annual convention of 
1894. It has been many years since a Suffrage 
Convention has been held so far south in the 
State, and it is hoped that the coming meeting 
in Cincinnati will be most enthusiastic, and 
that many from adjoining States will be in 
attendance. 

The Convention will open Tuesday afternoon, 
May 1, at 2.30 standard time, with a roll call of 
officers and vice-presidents, to which responses 
with appropriate suffrage sentiments will be 
expected. The reading of the minutes of the 
last meeting will follow. Delegates are urged to 
improve the opportunity given that afternoon 
for the informal presentation of subjects to be 
discussed later in the Convention. 

One of the important subjects to be discussed 
at the convention will be future legislative work. 
The Association having worked for years with- 
out success for constitutional amendment, 
municipal suffrage, and school suffrage, it now 
becomes necessary to decide what shall be the 
future point of attack. Let every member of the 
Association think carefully about this matter, 
and be ready to express her opinion at the 
convention. 

The auxiliary Societies are requested to send 
their full quota of delegates. They are entitled 
to three by virtue of being auxiliary, in addition 
to one for every twenty-five members, or frac- 
tion thereof. Fraternal delegates from organized 
bodies of women will be cordially welcomed and 
accorded every privilege of the Convention, 
except voting. Any town where no suffrage 
society exists is invited to send one delegate, to 
whom will be extended the same privileges as to 
the fraternal delegates. All persons interested 
in woman suffrage will be heartily welcomed. 

Delegates and visitors wishing entertainment 
are requested to address Dr. Viola Swift, 131 
Eighth Street. Among the speakers will be 
Susan B. Anthony, Mrs. Carrie L. Chapman, 
who will speak about Colorado, our new star, 
and Rev. Anna Shaw, who will give a new and 
very popular speech, entitled ‘“‘Who would be 
free himself must strike the blow.’’ 

An admission fee of 25 cents for the evening 
addresses. Day sessions free. 

C. McCuttoveH EverHarp, President. 
Martua H. ELwet., Vice-Pres.-at-Large. 
KATHARINE B. CLAYPOLEB, Ree. Secretary. 
Mary E. Beatty, Cor. Secretary. 
Evizapstu Coit, Treasurer. 


EEE 


MICHIGAN ANNUAL MEETING, 


The tenth annual meeting of the Michigan 
E. 8. A. will be held in Grand Rapids, May 
8, 9 and 10. A reception will be given the 
evening of the 7th, and the presidents of each 
women’s organization there will assist in re- 
ceiving. Rev. Ida C. Hultin will give an ad- 
dress. We also hope to have Hon. J. W. 
Palmer. Entertainment is promised to all 
visitors and delegates. This is expected to be 
one of our most largely attended and profitable 
conventions. Visitors from towns where no 
E. 8. A. exists will receive the courtesies of 
fraternal delegates. An early notice to Mrs. H. 
Margaret Downs, Jefferson Avenue, of one’s 
intention to be present, will secure information 
as to who will entertain her. 

Emity B. Ketcuam, 
President Michigan E. S. A. 
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THE LUCY STONE BIRTHDAY MEMORIAL 
‘ FU 





The National- American Woman Suf- 
frage Association has prepared five thou- 
sand mite-boxes, each bearing a fine pict- 
ure of Lucy Stone, and designed for the 
collection of a memorial fund to be used 
for the Kansas campaign. Every State 
gained for full suffrage makes the task of 
enfrachising the women of the next State 
an easier one. In helping to procure full 
suffrage in Kansas every suffragist, there- 
fore, is helping her own especial State. 
If every mite-box is sent out and returned 
with one dollar, five thousand dollars 
will thus be readily raised to use in Lucy 
Stone’s name, for the cause to which her 
whole life was devoted. Send orders for 
one or many boxes to Mrs. Ellen Battelle 
Dietrick, 176 Huntington Avenue, Bos- 
ton, Mass., with stamps or postal note 
enclosed. The cost is but five cents for 
each box sent to any part of the United 
States. 

Susan B. AntHony, Pres. N. A. W.S. A. 
Anna H. Suaw, Vice-Pres.-at-Large. 
Evusn Batretxe Dietrick, Cor. See. 
Atice STONE BLacKWBLL, Rec. See. 
Harriet Tarior Upton, Treasurer. 
Racua. Foster AvsxyY, . 
Joszsruins K. Huwrr, \ Auditors. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN MASSACHUSETTS. 

The’ Legislative campaign of 1894 is 
ended ; that of 1895 begins. By the Sen- 
ate’s rejection of the municipal woman 
suffrage bill passed by the House, the 
question is referred to the next Legisla- 
ture. We have time to review the situa- 
tion. 

1. Never before has the suffrage cause 
stood in so commanding a position as 
now. For the first time since the enact- 
ment of the school suffrage law fifteen 
years ago, we have carried the House of 
Representatives, and by 122, a majority 
of the entire body. Not only that, but 
we held this majority for two months in 
three successive contests, in spite of re- 
peated attempts at evasion and substitu- 
tion. Three times the bill was debated 
on the floor. Three times, at long inter- 
vals, the vote wastaken. Yet, out of the 
122 men who originally voted for it, only 
one man changed front, in spite of the 
most active efforts of an unscrupulous, 
hired lobby. Seldom in the history of 
politics has a cause had such faithful and 
persistent supporters. 

2. We have had three decisions of the 
Supreme Court, obtained at the request 
of our opponents, affirming the constitu- 
tional right and duty of the Legislature 
to regulate the suffrage in mugicipal elec- 
tions and town meetings, without shirk- 
ing its responsibility. 

3. In the Senate a change of six votes 
would have carried the law. The vote 
stood 13 yeas, 23 nays, with one pair. Of 
the Republican Senators, 15 were in favor 
and 18 opposed. All the seven Demo- 
cratic Senators voted against it. A change 
of two votes would have given us a Re- 
publican majority. Three Republican and 
two Democratic Senators who had given 
assurances of support were induced to 
vote against the bill. 

4. The adverse vote in the Senate was 
obtained by desperate efforts. The Liquor 
Dealers’ Association raised a large sum of 
money to defeat it, and both the Demo- 
cratic and Republican machines were used 
against it. Letters from Washington and 
Chicopee, personal appeals by members 
of the State and city committees and of 
the Governor’s staff reinforced the slums 
of the North End and the exclusives of 
the Back Bay. Pilate and Herod were 
allied against it. Even the Boston Herald, 
while rejgicing over the defeat, utters an 
editorial protest against the methods used 
to secure it. A postponement obtained 
only by such methods is the next best 
thing to a victory. 

Four causes conspired to defeat the 
bill. (a) The most potent was the liquor 
interest. (b) A minority of Republicans 
said: ‘*We are well enough off now. The 
women voters will give us control of the 
school committees so long as the Demo- 
crats continue to dissuade their women 
from voting. But if full municipal suf- 
frage is granted, we may be swamped by 
the votes of Democratic women.” (c) 
The Democrats argued that, inasmuch as 
school suffrage has given the Republicans 
the school committees, full municipal 
suffrage would give them the municipal 
governments also. (d) Finally there was, 
of course, the chronic conservative ele- 
ment which conjures up imaginary hor- 
rors every time a forward step is pro- 
posed. 

What next? Prepare for the coming 
year. In every representative and sena- 
torial district look to the nominations. 
Since a change of six votes in the Senate 
would have carried woman suffrage this 
year, let us make a vigorous effort to 
elect six more Senators in favor of equal 
rights for women. H. B. B. 

——_—__<«@>—_—— 


THE CAUSES OF DEFEAT. 


The Boston Herald of last Monday con- 
tains the following significant editorial : 


LIQUOR AND FEMALE SUFFRAGE. 


While the State Senate no doubt acted 
wisely in arriving at the decision that it 
did respecting the female suffrage bill, it 
is to be regretted that the influences 
which induced the conclusion reached 
were of so questionable a character. There 
is little doubt that if it had not been for 
the liquor influence, the vote of a majority 
of the Senators would have been in favor 
of granting municipal suffrage to women, 
and if there is no other way of putting a 
curb upon a thoroughly corrupt and cor- 
rupting influence in politics, it is not im- 
wessible that in a year or two more female 
suffrage may be carried through simpl 
as a popular protest against this perni- 
cious form of legislative dictation. We see 

lainly enough the absurdity of prohi- 
bition « we are by no means blind to the 
numerous and serious defects that would 
follow the introduction of female suf- 

e; but neither are we prevented from 

izing the immense abuses resulting 
from the participation of the liquor inter- 
est in our political affairs. The merit of 
the Norwegian method consisted in driv- 
ing the saloon men out of their trade, and 
putting an end to the pernicious partici- 
pation of the liquor interest in the poli- 
tics of the town, city and State. is 
was one of the reasons why the liquor in- 
terest opposed the suggested reform. 





while the prohibitionists opposed it be- 
cause it gave countenance to the sale of 
liquor. It constituted one of those com- 
promise measures which the fanatics on 
one side and the profiters by an estab- 
lished abuse both joined in denouncing, 
and hence in preventing. In the female 
suffrage movement the prohibitionists 
were on the side of extending the fran- 
chise, while the liquor-selling interest 
was distinctly on the other side, the 
result in this case being the defeat of the 
former, & conclusion which, we say, is 
not to be regretted, but which was 
brought about by influences that are 
almost sure in time to occasion a success- 
ful reaction. A great many people who 
are uncertain in their minds as to the 
advantages of female suffrage would favor 
it if they were made to believe, by an 
aogent to their moral sense, that this was 
the only wa by which the pernicious 
activity of the liquor interest could be 
successfully overcome. 

It is said that a fund of twenty thou- 
sand dollars was raised by the Liquor 
Dealers’ Association to defeat the bill. It 
would be interesting to know how the 


money was expended. H. B. B. 
—\<—$—~+or—____ —— 


MRS. LIVERMORE IN NEW YORK. 


NEw YORK, APRIL 9, 1894. 

New York City has a new sensation, 
and is puzzled over it. If has become 
accustomed to the woman suffrage move- 
ment as conducted by Mrs. Stanton and 
Miss Anthony, and has even ceased to 
oppose it. But now that the agitation 
for the enfranchisement of women has 
penetrated into fashionable circles, and 
has enlisted the céoperation of so-called 
‘society women,” the astonishment of 
club men, society leaders, politicians, and 
editors is immense. The Herald tells the 
story in a three-column article, which it 
publishes under the caption, ‘'Eve pleads 
for the Franchise; she makes a stir in 
Belgravia.”” The Tribune heads its state- 
ment, ‘‘Women go gunning for the word 
Male out of the Constitution.” 

Just where and when the divine conta- 
gion of an intense desire for justice at the 
hands of men was caught by fashionable 
women it is difficult to say, but the city 
papers announce positively that ‘‘It has 
at last reached the top.” Meetings are 
held almost daily in the handsome parlors 
of well-known society women, and leaders 
of the frivolities of upper tendom are 
rushing around with petitions for equal 
suffrage to the N. Y. Constitutional 
Convention which meets in Albany, May, 
1894. They expect to carry in a monster 
petition with one million signatures. It 
is a new crusade, and is being carried on 
with energy, interest and enthusiasm. 

If one can judge from the press reports, 
and the talk of those interested, which 
deals just now mostly in superlatives, 
this upper class movement has aroused an 
interest in some very influential men, who 
attend the meetings. Nota few of them 
stand by the women. Rev. Dr. Rains- 
ford, Rabbi Gottheil, Wm. D. Howells, 
Frederic Coudert, Bishop Potter, John D. 
Rockefeller, Dr. Morgan Dix, Robert G. 
Ingersoll, and a score more of like calibre 
and standing are among those who listen 
to the arguments for women’s enfran- 
chisement, as advanced by Mrs. Calhoun 
Runkle, Dr. Mary Putnam Jacobi (a long 
time suffragist), Miss Field, and others. 
Mrs. Lillie Devereux Blake is doing 
yeoman’s work, and has addressed twenty- 
five meetings this Jast month. 

Of course, all the stock objections are 
brought out, and the society women are 
bombarded with them, just as all woman 
suffragists have been. They are informed 
that ‘‘all the bad women will vote, and 
the good women will stay at home;” 
that ‘‘ten ignorant to one intelligent vote 
will be cast at the polls, if their move- 
ment succeeds ;” that ‘‘government rests 
on bullets and bayonets, and only they 
should vote who can fight,” etc., ad 
nauseam. But the women reply ably, for 
there are very superior women in their 
ranks, and the enthusiasm grows daily. 

“Taxation without representation” is 
the shibboleth of this new awakening, 
and well it may be, for Mrs. Almy, vice- 
president of the N. Y. State Woman Suf- 
frage Association, who has been examin- 
ing the records, says that the women of 
the State of New York are paying taxes 
on 500 million dollars of property. 
prospect of an income tax has also helped 
fan the flame of their dissatisfaction with 
their subject condition, and has aided in 
arousing them to a demand for a voice in 
making the laws which dispose of them, 
their children and their property. Whether 
they are aware of it, or not, woman’s 
demand for legal equality with men is in 
the air. The average woman is to-day 
superior to the average man in education, 
capacity, character, and fitness to serve 
the State. Why should she be deprived 
of the franchise, while ignorant foreign 
peasants are granted it, after they have 
been naturalized by some hocus-pocus of 
modern politics, and are still unable to 
speak, read, or write the English lan- 
guage? 

If the Constitutional Convention grants 
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the petition of New York women, their 
question cannot be voted on by the peo- 
ple, until some time in 1895. All the 
present agitation is for the purpose of 
persuading the convention to carry the 
question of woman suffrage to the people 
for decision. Then will come the tug of 
war. And New York will be stirred to 
the depths by a campaign unsurpassed in 
thoroughness, earnestness, and flery zeal, 
judging from the preliminary campaign, 
now in progress, to obtain signatures to 
the petition to the Constitutional Con- 
vention. 

Of course Miss Anthony leads in this 
work, that goes without saying. She has 
been in the fleld three months already, 
delivering five addresses weekly, which 
have averaged an hour and a half in 
length, besides making innumerable 
shorter speeches. She has canvassed 
forty-five of the sixty counties of the 
State, and will continue her work until 
the county meetings are finished, when 
she will goto Kansas to help the women 
carry the amendment that will give them 
full suffrage. Unlike most of us she is 
‘*foot-loose,” and is free from the cares 
of the wife, mother, grandmother and 
housekeeper, which impose duties that 
cannot be ignored. And then her vigor 
and force are amazing. She is booked in 
Kansas for a hundred and twenty-five 
addresses! Is she ‘‘animated granite”? 
Where is there a woman like her, or a 
man that can surpass her in endurance 
and hard work? 

And so our municipal suffrage bill was 
lost in the Senate! I expected its defeat. 
But we'll carry it yet! It was not an 
edifying spectacle, the céoperation of 
Henry Cabot Lodge and ex-Gov. Robinson 
with the liquor faction of the Senate, 
that woman suffrage might be slain. It 
is not the first time, however, that Pilate 
and Herod have become friends, that 
they might kill a Messiah. 

While New York has been carrying on 
a relentless crusade against Mr. Brock- 
way, superintendent of the Reformatory 
Prison at Elmira, and seems likely to dis- 
miss him from its service, after years of 
marvellous achievement in prison reform, 
without the careful expert investigation 
the case demands, it is pleasant to record 
a different experience in Massachusetts. 
After ten years heroic work at Sherborn, 
in the Woman’s Reformatory Prison, Mrs. 
Ellen C. Johnson, its superintendent, the 
only woman warden in the world, and a 
woman who cannot be duplicated in our 
country, has received four months’ leave 
of absence for a trip to Europe, where 
she will visit prisons, and study their 
systems. She has gone as the guest of 
Mr. and Mrs. J. Montgomery Sears, who 
procured for her the leave of absence, 
and will care for her as for a mother, in- 
cluding her in their family party, until 
she returns. Never was a vacation more 
nobly earned. Marky A. LIVERMORE. 
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ANOTHER VIEW OF KANSAS POLITICS. 

Two weeks ago, in an editorial entitled 
‘‘A Crisis in Kansas,” we urged the para- 
mount importance of securing endorse- 
ments of the pending woman suffrage 
amendment by both the Republican and 
Populist State Conventions. Incident- 
ally, in doing so, we stated what we un- 
derstood to be the condition of political 
affairs in that State, not intending therein 
to misrepresent or to take sides with 
either party. 

But Mr. E. W. Kies, editor and pub- 
lisher of the Kansas Commoner, of Wi- 
chita, a devout, life-long equal suffragist, 
and a son of one of Michigan’s very first 
abolitionists, writes to correct what he 
regards as misstatements, and we gladly 
give space to his criticism. He denies 
that there was any Populist-Democratic 
coalition two years ago, as every State 
officer and one supreme judge then elected 
were straight Populists. He adds: ‘‘The 
Democrats endorsed our ticket, but there 
was no fusion.” He also denies that pro- 
hibition was ignored in order to secure 
the votes of the Democrats, or that Gov- 
ernor Lewelling and his office-holders are 
now in favor of fusion on State or Con- 
gressional ticket. He questions Mrs. 
Lease’s fidelity to the Populists, and 
thioks that if equal suffrage is defeated 
in Kansas it will be due to the action and 
attitude of Mrs. Lease and Mrs. Johns. 

What Mr. Kies and all friends of equal 
suffrage in Kansas ought to do is to con- 
cede to women the right and duty of 
independent thought and action. Let 
Republican women work with the Repub- 
licans, and Populist and Democratic 
women work with the men whose affilia- 
tions they share. But let them all work 
for the woman suffrage amendment inside 
their respective parties. Let every party 
endorse woman suffrage in its platform, 
in the interest of the State, the nation, 
and the party itself. It should be a race 
between the parties to see who will do 
most for liberty and justice. H. B. B. 





KANSAS CAMPAIGN NOTES. 
Downs, KAN., APRIL 9, 1894, 
.Editors Woman's Journal: 

On Friday evening, March 30, the 
friends and foes of woman suffrage gath- 
ered at the opera house in Downs, Kan., 
to hear the debate on a resolution “That 
‘women should not vote.” Standing room 
was ata premium, and great enthusiasm 
was manifested, the friends of suffrage 
being especially jubilant. The speakers 
on the affirmative were J. M. Worley and 
J. W. Kissel; those on the negative were 
L. R. Craft and Sumner Fleisher. The 
last two were mere boys, but they were 
able to cope with their adversaries, com- 
ing out of the contest ‘‘more than con- 
querers.” 

The argument produced by the affirma- 
tive seemed exceedingly weak. The 
points were the time-worn and much- 
abused ‘“‘baby,” “pollution,” ‘women 
road workers,”’ ‘‘supperless husband,” 
‘* Bible,” etc. To make up for the 
lack of argument, they put in physical 
force, gesticulating freely and talking at 
a high pitch, thus giving one the impres- 
sion that it was hard work to pull 
‘against the stream.” The ‘defenders 
of our faith’ were quiet and not at all ex- 
cited, but they disposed of the “baby,” 
‘the road tax,” the ‘‘supperless hus- 
band,” *“‘ the sex - Bible,” etc., without 
difficulty, and then had time to give their 
opponents much good advice. ‘ 

No decision was given, but the audi- 
ence was in sympathy with the suffrage 
side. This willaid our cause much. Not- 
withstanding the fact that the ballot was 
pictured as such a dangerous thing, and 
the polls as the filthiest place on earth, 
our ladies voted in large numbers on the 
following Monday, that being city elec- 
tion day. The women are much pleased 
with the Australian system. (This was 
the first city election since the system 
was adopted.) KATIE R. CHAPMAN. 


SUCCESSFUL SUFFRAGE sOCIETY. 
PARSONS, KAN., APRIL 2, 1894, 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

There was born to the Spring Hill Equal 
Suffrage Association on Feb. 21, 1894, a 
fine girl baby, presented by Mrs. Anna 
Kimber Scott, president of the society. 
This society was organized June, 1893. It 
has eleven members, and has already had 
two suppers, and one picnic, at which last 
Mrs. Laura M. Johns made a good speech. 
She was so modest and unassuming that 
she made many friends among all parties, 
which clearly proves that speaking in 
public does not destroy the chief charm 
of woman. We have also had one silver 
medal contest, and are arranging for a 
fan drill, and another medal contest. 

This is doing well fora country organiz- 
ation. Mrs. HETTIE B. REED. 


FROM NORTHERN KANSAS. 
OsBORNE, KAN., APRIL 2, 1894. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

I send a word from northern Kansas, 
that your readers may form some idea of 
the probabilities of the success of the 
Amendment to be voted on next Novem- 
ber. 

I have been working in the State just 
one month, and find the people—both 
men and women—wide awake to the impor- 
tance of the issue, and eager to carry the 
State for liberty and equality. They 
have studied political problems far more 
generally than have the people of any 
other State in which I have been, and the 
chances for success for the women seem 
fully equal to those in Colorado last year. 
No doubt, there are adverse conditions in 
the river towns and large cities which 
will operate against us, but if the farmers 
do not givea favorable vote large enough 
to overcome the adverse vote of the cities 
I shall be greatly surprised. 

It is the plan of the State campaign 
committee to have this work carried into 
all the rural distrtcts, by organizing 
clubs at every schoolhouse and every 
voting precinct, and in cases where this 
can not be done by the central county 
club, a special organizer is sent by the 
State Committee. 

Having been engaged in this organizing 
work, I have had special opportunities for 
finding out the sentiments of the people. 
The school and municipal suffrage, en- 
joyed for many years by the Kansas 
women, have been great educators for full 
suffrage, the difference being noticeable 
between the women of Kansas and those 
of Iowa, where women have never been 
to the polls. All the old silly objections 
about contamination, etc., have been dis- 
sipated by the actual fact of women at 
the polls at all the spring elections, and 
the Kansas people seem to reason out the 
conclusion that if women can safely go to 
the polls in April, they will not suffer 
serious harm by doing the same in Novem- 
ber. 

During March, I have organized twenty- 
one campaign clubs with an average 
membership of forty-one, have delivered 





twenty-six lectures and preached three 
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suffrage sermons, raising over five hun- 
dred dollars for campaign expenses, and 
this in the country districts of the north, 
where the people are discouraged by 
drought and politics combined. Only five 
of these lectures have been delivered at 
county seats, the majority being in small 
towns in which the audiences were large- 
ly farmers. But the enthusiasm is un- 
bounded both among men and women, 
and if the State committee is able to reach 
all the people with their literature there 
is little doubt that the amendment will 
carry among the farmers and smal! vil- 
lagers. The culture and general intelli- 
gence of these pioneers is simply wonder- 
ful. 

After one of my Sunday sermons, while 
many people were coming forward to 


shake hands, I noticed a dear little eight- ! 


year-old boy, in knickerbockers, who 
stood close to me, gazing into my face so 
earnestly that I was impelled to give him 
my hand, remarking that I knew he was 
on our side. ‘Yes,’ replied he, ‘tI wore 
dresses myself till I was six years old.” 
It is needless to say that I gave him a 
good hug after that, for I knew he was a 
sympathizer. 

The people of Kansas understand that 
the eyes of the world are focused on this 
State, watching for the outcome, and that 
a success here will result in a landslide 
for suffrage in other States. 

RACHEL L. CHILD. 


WOMEN VOTERS IN KANSAS. 


The returns as reported in the Topeka 
Capital, though incomplete, show that the 
women voters in Kansas took nearly as 
great interest in the city and town elec- 
tions as did the men voters. Their num- 
bers fluctuated according to the impor- 
tance of local issues; in some instances 
women candidates were elected ; in others, 
they were defeated; in some places the 
ticket championed by the women won; in 
others it did not. At Garnett, about one- 
half of the voters were women. There 
were four tickets ; the women championed 
the citizens’ and Republican tickets, and 
elected the entire ticket except mayor 
and one councilman. The suffragists are 
jubilant over the resuit, because it demon- 
strates that the women want the ballot 
and will use it if given the opportunity, 
and that the majority will vote for tem- 
perance and the side that represents the 
better element. 

At Nortonville, two-thirds of the 
women residents voted and elected their 
ticket. : 

The election at Clyde was one of the 
most exciting ever held there, and by the 
aid of the women voters the result was a 
victory for the law and order ticket. At 
Tonganoxie nearly every woman in town 
went to the polls, and with few exceptions 
voted the temperance ticket, which was 
successful. At Leavenworth, women 
voted for the first time under the Aus- 
tralian system. More of them voted 
than usual, and in some wards they took 
great interest in the result. At Humboldt, 
Frankfort, Smith Centre and Herington 
the women voted in fullforce. At Enter- 
prise and Reading, the women nominated 
tickets and were defeated. At Pleasanton, 
Mrs. Anna A. Austin, who was elected 
mayor in January for a short term, was a 
candidate on the citizens’ ticket for re- 
election, and received 140 votes, while the 
Republican candidate, Mr. Blakey, re- 
ceived 283. At Pittsburg, the women 
took an active interest, and most of them 
worked and voted for the Prohibition 
ticket. At Roseville, there were three 
tickets, one bearing the name of a recent- 
ly pardoned liquor-seller for police judge, 
whom the women were determined to 
defeat. They supported the ‘‘Good Citi- 
zenship” ticket, which was carried by a 
large majority, and on which all the can- 
didates except one Populist were Repub- 
licans. 

The reports from the spring elections 
in Kansas and Colorado show four facts: 
First, a very large per cent. of women 
voted. Second, the ‘*best women” voted 
in largest numbers. Third, the women 
were divided in their party affiliations. 
Fourth, the woman vote was almost 
unanimous in the interest of law and 
order and good morals. F. M. A. 


IN MEMORIAM. 








At a Memorial Meeting of the Wellesley 
Hills Woman’s Club held March 28, 1894, 
the following resolutions were unani- 
mously adopted : 

That in the death of Mrs. Anny 8S. Fisx, the 
first and only President our club has known, we 
mourn the loss of a mother in Israel. 

That to her fostering care and unfailing 
interest, to her charity of mind which welcomed 
the discussion of every topic pertaining to the 
interest of woman, to her dignity and suavity as 
presiding officer, which made speakers from 
abroad at home with us, and to her kindliness 
of disposition which secured the willing help of 
every member of the club, is mainly due its 
growth and success. 

That we wish to express to her husband and 
daughters our sincerest sympathy, and our hope 
that from the memory of her useful and well 
spent life they may derive some consolation. 

That our Secretary be requested to send to the 





family a eopy of these resolutions, and a copy 
also to the Woman's Journat for publication. 


ANNETTE H. PURDIE, Sec. 
April 10, 1894. 
pa ee 

Rosine L. PERKINS. 

’ At a special meeting of the Stoughton 
W. 5S. League it was resolved that where- 
as, in the all-wise Providence of God, the 
angel of Death has entered our circle and 
removed one of our most devoted mem- 
bers, that in the death of Mrs. Rosine 
L. Perkins, our secretary and treasurer, 
we have lost an excellent and beloved 
sister, who by her earnestness for the 
work had gained the affection and respect 
of all its members, that we shall hold her 
memory in deep love for her devotion to 
the cause so dear to her heart, that our 
League has lost an efficient friend and 
helper, and religion a consistent disciple, 
and that we unite in deploring the loss 
to her husband and relatives, as well as 
to the cause of equal rights and justice in 
our community. She was beloved by all 
with whom she was associated, for her 
sweet disposition, cheerfulness and readi- 
ness to lend assistance. 


ARDELIA A. Lams, 
ELIZABETH Rosz, Com. 
MeELIssa DRAKE, 


Stoughton, Mass., April 2, 1894. 
nh Ae 


OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


NEw YORK, APRIL 11, 1894. 
Editors Woman's Journal; 

The constantly increasing scope of the 
campaign in this State makes it very 
difficult for your correspondent to give 
any adequate account of the number of 
meetings, the enthusiasm and sweep of 
this great movement. Every paper is full 
of the woman question. Sunday’s Sun 
had three articles and a story all favoring 
the cause. Last night’s Telegram had four 
articles. And so it goes. The delegates 
are saying in public interviews that they 
will pass the amendment, and leaders of 
the Liquor Dealers’ Association, of which 
we have been afraid, openly declare that 
they will not oppose it. 

Now to try to give an account in detail 
of the week’s work. On Wednesday even- 
ing Mrs. Coffin, Mrs. Bishop and Miss 
Lawton united in a meeting at 142 East 
18th Street. The pretty studio was well 
filled. Mr. Charles Mills presided, and 
Miss Elizabeth Lawton was secretary. 
Miss Jane Slocum and myself delivered 
addresses. Mrs. Ella Dietz Clymer read 
an original poem. 

On Thursday evening was held the 
regular monthly meeting of our City 
League at 125 East 23d Street. Miss 
Margaret Windeyer, of Australia, was 
the speaker. She gave an interesting 
description of municipal suffrage in those 
distant colonies. After that there were 
reports from many of the campaign com- 
mittees. Mr. Henry Rousseau and Rev. 
Mitchell Brouck reported from the an- 
nexed district. Mrs. Henry Saunders, 
Miss Adele M. Field, and Dr. Mary Put- 
nam Jacobi gave accounts of the work 
that is being pushed in the fashionable 
quarters of the city. Miss Keyser and 
Mrs. Moore reported the general outlook 
and plans for the future. On Wednesday 
afternoon Miss Keyser addressed the St. 
Ursula Club, at 80 Madison Avenue, an 
earnest set of young ladies, who were 
eager to hear details of the practical uses 
of woman suffrage. On Saturday evening 
there was a small meeting in Ledwith 
Hall, a smal! hall in the Sixteenth Assem- 
bly District, corner Third Avenue and 
45th Street. Dr. Montague R. Leverson 
presided, and Dr. I. Oscoe Chase acted as 
secretary. Mrs. Moore and myself made 
addresses. In addition to these open 
meetings there were six gatherings in 
fashionable houses, whose managers re- 
fuse to allow their names or any of the 
details of the proccedings to be given to 
the public. The eftect of these assemblies 
in increasing the enthusiasm for the cause 
cannot be overestimated. 

Besides these meetings avowedly for 
the suffrage campaign, there were other 
interesting affairs which want of space 
alone prevents me from chronicling 1n 
detail. On Tuesday afternoon, April 3d, 
the Professional Woman’s League gave 
an entertainment at the Garden Theatre. 
Mrs. A. M. Palmer, the president, pre- 
sided gracefully, on a stage dressed with 
palms and flowers; the theme of discus- 
sion was ‘The Twentieth Century Wom- 
an.” Miss Maud Banks was eloquent in 
her scorn for the trammels of the past. 
Mrs. Haryot Holt Cahoon read a bril- 
liant paper on the rights of man. The 
other speakers were Miss Mary Shaw, 
Mrs. Katherine Hearn, Mrs. Rachel Mc- 
Auley, and Mrs. E. Knowles. All their 
speeches were in ardent advocacy of the 
enfranchisement of woman. I would like 
also to describe the Easter market for the 
Little Mothers, which Mrs. Alma Calder 
Johnston recently managed so charm- 
ingly. But the stress of the campaign 
carries me on to tell of the doings in 
behalf of that movement in other cities. 
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From Brooklyn Mrs. Cornelia K. Hood 
writes: 


The work in Brooklyn is progressing 
finely. Six Leagues have been formed in 
the city, and others are organizing. A 
parlor has been opened on Pierrepont 
Street for headquarters, and a call will be 
issued by some of our prominent society 
leaders, that have never heretofore been 
open advocates of the cause, to bring 
signers to the petition. Letters have been 
sent to the clergymen asking them to 
preach a sermon on the subject on Sun- 
day, April 14th, and some have promised 
to do so. About ~ clergymen have 
given a favorable opinion upon suffrage. 
Mrs. Van Enveren and Mrs. Chapman’s 
daughters gave a parlor entertainment, 
netting $50, which they sent to the State 
treasury. The Bedford League are plan- 
ning for an elaborate affair to raise money 
for the State fund. Last Tuesday even- 
ing the Eastern District League held a 
meeting at Dr. Coffin’s, on Bedford Ave- 
nue. I held the fort, and Phebe Cousins 
and Rev. Phosbe Hannaford clinched the 
arguments. The next evening I spoke on 
‘*Woman’s Relation to the Government,” 
at the Brooklyn Heights League. We 
feel very much encouraged. My law 
lectures are quite a success, with an aver- 
age audience of fifty women, all of whom 
seem much interested. The ladies, headed 
by Miss Jessie Cassidy, have finished the 
tax list. On the tax roll for 1892 real 
estate assessed at a valuation of $103,- 
755,850 is in the names of women, which 
makes a little over 22 per cent. of the 
whole amount. 


A letter from Miss Anthony tells of the 
work in the State. She says: 

We are having tremendous audiences as 
the momentum gathers, and a larger and 
larger ratio of men as we go. I was 
the guest of delegates to the convention 
at Bath and at Wellsville, and was intro- 
duced by the mayors at Olean and Dun- 
kirk, and by the Surrogate Judge at 
Buffalo. 

The conventions last week were held at 
Bath, Steuben County, Wellsville, Alle- 
gany County, Olean, Cattaraugus County, 
Dunkirk, Chautauqua County, and Buf- 
falo, Erie County. Miss Anthony adds 
that throughout the State she has found 
the delegates to the Convention gener- 
ally favorable to the question. Forty- 
three of the delegates live in this city— 
forty of the district delegates, all of 
them Democrats, and three of the dele- 
gates-at-large, who are all Republicans. I 
have personally visited all but four of 
these delegates, and have found a large 
proportion of them friendly to woman 
suffrage. Many of them intend earnestly 
to advocate it on the floor of the Conven- 
tion. At the meeting in Brooklyn held at 
Dr. Coffin’s, Mrs. Alice L. Coffin read 
letters from several of the delegates liv- 
ing in that city, who expressed their 
interest in the cause. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

149 East 44th Street. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


A public meeting of the New England 
Cremation Society will be held at the 
Wells Memorial Building, 987 Washington 
Street, Boston, at 8 P. M., Tuesday, April 
17. Addresses by the Revs. Hosea H. 
Lincoln and John A. Bevington. All 
interested are invited. 


The New England Women’s Press As- 
sociation gave a brilliant reception to 
Miss Julia Marlowe at the Parker House 
last Wednesday afternoon. Gov. Green- 
halge, Col. T. W. Higginson, Mrs. Micah 
Dyer, Mrs. McFarland, of the Ymerian 
Club, Mr. Charles Follen Adams, Mr. and 
Mrs. Horace G. Allen, Mr. Michael 
Anagnos, Miss Charlotte Porter and 
Miss Clarke, editors of Poet Lore, Miss 
Marie Burress, Mr. Joseph Haworth and 
other dramatic lights were among the 
guests. Miss Helen M. Winslow, president 
of the N. E. W. P. A., received with Miss 
Marlowe. 


The executive committee of the Massa- 
chusetts W.S. A. held its regular monthly 
meeting at 3 Park Street, April6. There 
was an unusually large attendance. Mrs. 
Abby E. Davis, chairman of the Fair Com- 
mittee, reported seventeen Leagues al- 
ready at work for the Fair, and said she 
had never known so much interest shown 
in any previous Fair, so early in the 
year. She felt much encouraged. It 
was announced that thirty-one Women’s 
Clubs had accepted the Association’s 
offer to send them a speaker free of 
charge to present the subject of suffrage. 
Miss Benneson reported that more than 
fifty letters in support of the suffrage bill 
had been written to members of the Leg- 
islature by members of the College Club, 
and that its president is a strong suffrag- 
ist. Mrs. Davis reported that she had 
sent equal rights literature to 4,331 public 
school teachers. A letter was read from 
Mrs. Yeaw, of Leominster, announcing 
that more than 400 women had registered, 
and Mrs. Abby Boutelle had been elected 
to the school committee; and a woman 
received more than 400 votes for overseer 
of the poor, but was defeated. Other 
encouraging items of news were reported, 
and it was voted to hold a social recep- 


tion monthly at the suffrage parlors. The 
following resolution was passed : 


The Board of Directors of the Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association congratulate the 
friends of woman suffrage on the gratifying 
advance of the movement in this State. as 
shown by the passage of the Municipal Suffrage 
Bill by the House of Representatives, a clear 
majority of the entire House voting in its favor; 
and while the Senate has failed to concur in 
this action, the signs which presage an early 
triumph are clear and unmistakable. 

They desire to tender the hearty thanks of the 
Association to Alfred 8. Roe, Esq , of Worcester, 
who has so ably and successfully championed 
the measure in the House, and to others who 
spoke for it, also to Senators Gray, Neill, 
Miller, Kittredge, and Milton for their earnest 
support of it in the Senate, and to all members 
of the House and Senate who voted for the bill 
they would express their earnest gratitude. 
Especial thanks are also due, and are hereby 
Offered, to the Boston Advertiser, Transcript, 
Traveller and Globe, and to the Springfield 
Republican, for their untiring advocacy and 
support of the bill, and for the broad grounds on 
which they have discussed and urged this 
measure of justice; also to other newspapers 
pe oh published communications in behalf 
of the bill. 
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" W. BAKER & C08 


SreakfastCocoa 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 


It has morethan three times 
the strength of Cocoa mixed 
r with Starch, Arrowroot or 

my Sugar, and is far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one cent a cup. 
It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 
DIGESTED. aalieniiaieeieeetame 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 





READY OCTOBER 28th. 
LUCY STONE: 
The Woman and Her Work. 
A Heroine of the Struggle for Human Rights. 
By Rev. Lovis ALBert Banks, D.D. With 
portrait. 25 cents. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
I Have Called You Friends. 


By Irene E. Jerome. Chastely illuminated in 
Missal style. Exact fac-similes of the author's 
original designs in color and gold. Printed in 
best style on fine paper. Beautiful cover design 
by the author. Size,7x1l0inches. Boxed, $2.00. 


A Companion to ‘‘The Fallow Field.” 
Periwinkle. 


Poem, by Jutia C. R. Dorr. Ulustrated from 
Drawings in Charcoal, by Zutma DeLacy 
STEELE. Containing 36 drawings printed on fine 
cut paper. Size, 844xllinches. Oblong quarto. 
Cloth. With handsome cover. Boxed. Full 
gilt, gilt edges, $3.00. 

Our Colonial Homes. 


By Samve.t ApAMs Drakz, author of “Old 
Landmarks of Boston,” ‘‘Decisive Events in 
American History,” etc. Illustrated by 20 large 
half-tone engravings. Cloth. Full gilt. Gilt 
oie: Size, 74% x 114% inches. Boxed. Price, 


From Sunrise to Sunset. 


By Curtis GuILp, author of *‘Over the Ocean,” 
“Abroad Again,’’ “Britons and Muscovites,’’ 
etc. An elegant volume of original verse, 
with more than 40 illustrations by Copeland 
and others. Small quarto. Size, 74x10 inches. 
93.60. Full gilt. Gilt edges. Boxed. Price, 


The Rime of the Ancient Mariner. 
By SamvuBsi TAYLOR COLERIDGE. Illustrated in 
outline, by J. Nozt Paton, R. 8. A., with an 
Introductory Note by Francis H. UNnpER- 
woop, LL.D. Twenty full-page drawings, 
accompanied by the text from entirely new 
plates. Size, 74%,x11 inches. Cloth. Full 
gilt. Giltedges. Boxed. Price, $2.00. 

A Spinster’s Leaflets. 


By Auyn Tates Keirg. Cloth. Illustrated. 
$1.25. 


All Around the Year 1894, 


Designs in color by J. Paviinge Sunrter. 
Printed on heavy cardboard, gilt edge, with 
chain, tassels, and ring. Size, 44%4x51% inches. 
Boxed. Price, 50 cents. 


Completion of the ‘‘Navy Series’’ of the Blue 
and the Gray. 


A Victorious Union. 
By Outver Optic. Above is the sixth volume of 


The Blue and the Gray Series. 
Illustrated. Per volume, $1.50 


All-Over-the-World Library. 
By Oxtver Optic. Second Series. 


American Boys Afloat, 


Or Cruising in the Orient. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 


The Young Navigators, 


Or the Foreign Cruise of the Maud. 
Cloth. I[llustrated. Each book, $1.25. 


Woodie Thorpe’s Pilgrimage. 


And other stories. By J. F. TRowBRIDGE. 
Illustrated. $1.25. 


Descriptive catalogues mailed free. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston, 


LADIES 


Who want something pretty 
for the neck of their dress 
should see the FICHUS 
and JABOTS that 


MISS M. F. FISK, 


44 TEMPIE PLACE, 
Has just received. 


Cloth. 
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catia: 35 
HOLLIS #255. 


ISAAC B. RICH, Proprietor and Manager 


April 16. FOURTH AND LAST WEEK. 


MISS MARLOWE, 


Mon. Eve., **Much Ado About Nothing.” 
Cuesday, Wednesday and Friday Evenings, 
and Saturday Matinee, First times of “The 
Belle’s Stratagem" and Eansst Lacy’s 
“Chatterton.” 
Chursday Afternoon, “Twelfth Night.’ 
Thursday Evening. “Ingomar.” 
Saturday Evening, “Twelfth Night.” 
Evenings at 8. Matinees Thurs. and Sat. at 2. 





Week of April 23 only—MR. and MRS. 
KENDAL. 


GRAND OPERA House 


Ro Th, Beene cccsateenseccccocccocosas Manager. 


Week Beginning Monday, April 16. 
BOSTON 


GRAND OPERA HOUSE 
Stock Company 


=— = 


“THE DIPLOMATS.” 
COLUMBIA THEATRE. 


Rick & HARRIS and 

CHARLES FROHMAN 

Monday, April 16. SECOND WEEK. 
A TREMENDOUS HIT! 


“The Prodigal Daughter.” 


Management of T. H. FRENCH. 
“The audience simply cheered ‘HERALD.’” 


See the Hurdle Race. See the Water Jump. 
10 Imported Horses. 
Original Cast, Scenery and Effects. 
Evenings at 7.45. Matinees Wed. and Sat. at 2. 
Extra Matinee LEXINGTON DAY, April 19th. 


Bowdoin Square Theatre. 
MR. CHAS. F. ATKINSON........+... Manager. 
Evenings at8. Matinees Wed. and Sat. at 2. 


Week Beginning Monday, April 16. 


TONY PASTOR. 


Next Week—‘*HANDs AOROSS THE SEA.’* 











Props. and Managers. 
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Corset Waist. 


Best for Health, 
Economy and Beauty.) 
Borrons at front in- 


LASPS. 
RING BUCKLE at hip fer 












HIGHEST AWARD 


: MEDAL ANo DIPLOMAS 


WORLD'S FAIR CHICACO 





FoR PURE LEAF LARD, HAMS,BACON 
DRY, SALTED AND PICKLED MEATS, 
BARREL PORK. PURE LARD, SAUSAGES, 


FOR SOMETHING EXTRA CHOIGE 


i, NORTH STAR Bry 
SURE TO PLEASE, 


Nahant Fish Market, 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
Tue OLpEst Fish MARKET In Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY. 


on calls daily in the city proper and Longwood 
sa ve Sor — 


49 Bromfleld Street, Boston. 


TELEPHONE Neo. 1571. 


JOHNSON & SMITH. 
“TA-GRSET PROTECTOR 


MADE FIT PREVENTS OOES nor 
T*SHAPE oF EConser HICREASE 
@onser. SREAKING waist. 

“HIPS. ¥ 
REPAIRS«BROKEN CORSET 
















R23 CENTS SINAPD -* PO. ORDER 
T.A.MOORE. 


52! WASHINGTON ST BOSTON MASS, 
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HON. RUFUS 8. FROST. 





In Memory of Chelrea’s Foremost Citizen. 





BY ELIZABETH PORTER GOULD. 


The heart so true to city, home and friend 
Has ceased to beat. 
No more we greet 

The form that graced occasions to the end. 


Hushed is the voice that sent its hope and cheer 
To hearts in need, 
That sowed the seed 

Of temperance, progress, woman’s wider sphere. 


The brain that planned for good of foe or friend 
Is still in death; 
At last it saith, 

“'Take up my work, continue to the end.” 


The legacy of such a life shines through 
The sorrowing hour— 
A restful power 
To make all future life more blest and true. 
—Chelsea Gazette. 


or — 





For the Woman’s Journal. 
A HYMN TO MAN. 


Written for the ‘‘Remonstraats.”’ 





BY H. A. P. BR. 


[Should those for whom this is written suffi- 
clently prize it to have it engraved for general 
distribution, it is suggested that a Morning Glory 
design would be in some respects a most suitable 
border for the engraved shert. This vine is a good 
ees eee where it is fastened (if it is 
fastened tightly enough). Each blossom could be 
made the setting for ‘‘the fair pictured face” of a 
remonstrant. | 

My master, ’tis of thee, 
Heir of all liberty, 
Of thee I sing: 
Ruler of Church and State, 
Ruler of woman’s fate, 
Let thy admiring mate 
This tribute bring ! 


My watchful guardian, thee, 
Lord of inferior me, 

Thy laws 1 love; 
I love thy ruling hand, 
Thy words of wise command ; 
I am, | understand, 

A sheltered dove. 


Let your great wisdom bound 
And hedge with dictates round 
My ‘‘woman’s sphere.” 
Let me no ballot cast, 
Let me “stick to” my ‘“‘last,”’ 
Let all my time be passed 
To serve thev, dear! 


Our country’s lord, to thee, 
Heir of all liberty, 
To thee I sing; 
Long may your land be bright 
With freedom’s holy light; 
Protect me from my right, 
Great MAN, my king! 
ES an 
HOW LONG? 


BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


Some days when the sun is brightest, 
And the wind is soft and sweet, 

When the ripples feather the lightest 
Over the ripened wheat ; 

When the world is fullest of music, 
And life is thrilled with song, 

The cry of my soul is lifted, 
“How long, O Lord! how long?” 


For against the rich, blithe summer 
The pain of the world is set; 

I hear the moans of the shipwrecked, 
And the groans of vain regret; 

The wail of the heavy-hearted, 
The grief of the one gone wrong; 

And the cry of my soul is lifted, 

‘*How long, O Lord! how long ?”’ 


Then, stilling my thoughts that struggle, 
And bidding the tumult cease, 

As sweet as an angel’s whisper, 
Comes a blessed word of peace; 

And the Lord Himself says, gently : 

‘‘Hush not thy thankful song. 

I am yet the Father in heaven, 
And I list to thy plaint, ‘How long?’ 


“In the days of the years eternal, 

Beginning and end I see. 

The world is glad and sorrowful both, 
And the world is safe with me. 

The trouble and loss shall vanish ; 
Believe, and await the song, 

Untouched by the minor of discord, 
Where the ransomed legions throng.” 

—From ‘*On the Road Home.” 


MARJORIE’S WEDDING JOURNEY. 


It was a day before the one appointed 
for the marriage ceremony. Marjorie Tate, 
the soon-to-be bride, was in her own room 
in full enjoyment of receiving gifts. Her 
older, married and fashionable sister who, 
five years before, had gone through the 
same rush of preparation to meet the 
‘dear five hundred” guests, now lounged 
and criticised indifferently from the 
depths of an easy chair. Lilias Crombie, 
first bridesmaid, and only one season 
“out” was ecstatic. 

‘‘Here is another butter knife, the fifth, 
isn’t it, Marjie? Flossie Farewell had 
sixteen sugar spoons, and sixty-eight 
souvenir spoons. Another orange spoon! 
You and Mr. Lathrop will need a steady 
diet of that fruit to give all a turn.” 

‘*When I was married,” came a voice 
from the easy chair, ‘‘our presents were 
all on exhibition, and mine just filled a 
room. I thought it was very fine then, 
but they’re enly a nuisance now. And, 
do your best, somebody’!l be sure to have 





something more elegant before the year 
is out.” 

‘*Here’s something, Marjie, unique at 
least. Looks as though it had come from 
the last century,” and Lilias held out to 
her friend a small, old-fashioned envelope, 
directed in a cramped chirography. 

‘*Whom in the world can this be from, 
mamma?’ Marjorie asked of the sweet- 
faced matron who had joined the group. 

*‘Open, dearie, and see,” with the ten- 
der ring to her words mothers give who 
are sending their daughters half a conti- 
nent away from them. 

“Sure enough, you mest sensible 
mamma! Ob! it is Aunt Hannah, your 
auntie, mamma; and I have not seen her 
since I was a little girl. Here’s the let- 
ter: 

Dear Grand Niece :—When I received 
the invitation to your wedding [Did you 
send one, thoughtful mamma?] it caused 
me to realize how the years are Lammy | 
by with us. Your dear mother, whom 
knew and cared for as a little girl, is now 
turning toward the evening [I presume 
Aunt Hannah thinks of you as wearing 
caps, O lovely mamma!) and her daugh- 
ters are assuming the responsibilities. of 
active life. 

I have had boxed and forwarded to you 
a small wheel, upon which your great- 
grandmother spun the linen for many 
hundred yards of sheeting and table cloths. 
They tell me girls consider them great 
curiosities now-a-days. k know many 
gute think the time of their wedding and 

oneymoon a time to drop out of all duties 
and thought for others. I hope you are 
not that kind. I wish you joy in your 
new relation. 

Years ago I invited you to visit me on 
your wedding journey. If it would give 
you pleasure to come and see a plain old 
woman in the home of your mother’s 
childhood, I should be glad to welcome 
you and your husband here. With love 
to your mother and family, 

Your affectionate aunt, 
HANNAH GIBSON. 

“The idea!’ from the easy chair. 

‘What a funny letter!” from the girl 
on the floor. Marjorie’s eyes were thought- 
ful. 
‘Am I that kind of a girl, mamma?” 


she asked quietly, and just then her hand 
touched the silver cross at her waist. She 
had put that on while away at school, and 
wore it in sight still in spite of protests. 

Just what kind of a girl Marjorie Tate 
was, was a puzzle often even to herself. 

“Where are you going?” came now 
from the easy chair. ‘‘Newport, I suppose 
first, of course, to the Harriman féte. 
Then “where? We went abroad, you 
know. That was the fad then. I didn’t 
care where. All I wanted was to be 
where Harry was. We had our first 
quarrel in Venice. That was the end of 
the houeymoon, [ suppose. Ali honey- 
moons end somewhere.” 

‘*Do they,mamma?”’ Marjorie whispered 
softly. She liked to think things were 
going to last, and to believe in things 
with her whole heart. 

All day Marjorie went about among the 
busy preparations with a questioning, 
thoughtful air. 

‘**Bierce,” she said that night as the 
lovers lingered in the aisle of palms that 
was to be the bridal way, ‘‘Where are we 
going ?” 

‘‘Where you wish, of course,” was the 
answer. 

Then she read her letter, adding, ‘‘Now 
it would make Aunt Hannah happy to 
see us there, and, Bierce, it does not 
seem quite right that our wedding jour- 
ney, when Iam so happy myself, should 
be the only time that I have no thought 
for others.”’ 

The earnest, manly face was grave now. 

‘*Thank you, dearest. You are right. 
I, too, have friends among the New Eng- 
land hills to whom I am under great obli- 
gations, and I have thought many times 
that simply because [ had become a man, 
and a successful one, too, it seemed rather 
shabby, to say the least, to give them 
the go-by so entirely. I’d like to show 
them the prize I have won. Will you go 
there, too?” 

So it was settled at last. But only the 
two young people, and Mr. and Mrs. Tate, 
who were ‘‘country born,” were let into 
the secret. To the rest of the world they 
were going ‘‘cousining.” 

One good-sized trunk was packed with 
serviceable but pretty and dainty things, 
‘“*For,’’ as mamma Tate remarked, ‘tno 
one will appreciate them more than those 
whose eyes are not surfeited with shop 
windows all the time.” 

The simple but grand service at the 
floral altar was over, the concealed musi- 
cians had rendered the Wedding March; 
showers of rice had pattered upon the 
carriage top; and, at last, they were off 
and alone, to begin the problem of a new 
Saxon home. 

It was drawing toward the close of the 
second day after that a fair, elderly face, 
framed in by snowy hair, looked out with 
expectant gaze from the doorway of a 
plain little home up among northern hills, 
The soft September sunlight lay like a 
golden glory upon the rich green of late 
meadow land or yellow brown of grain 





stubble; or set, like brilliant bouquets, 





the flaming sumach against more sombre 
hues of elder bush or fringing willow. 


“spring seat,” and room behind for the 
trunk, that met them this time, and 


A telegram the day before had told of | Cousin Jonas, who drove, was aged and 
coming guests, and Aunt Hannah with bowed, yet the kindly eyes and the soft 
her faithful Abigail had been busy in the | voice had won Marjorie’s heart long 


loving preparations. 

**It is so kind of Anna’s girl to think of 
an old woman like me,’’ she had said. ‘‘I 
never expected it of her, but if she is her 
mother’s own daughter, and not just what 
the fashionable city has made of her, 
there must be something to her. 

“I do hope they will find something 
here worth while,” she murmured now. 


‘*There is the ‘peace of the hills’ at any 


rate; yea, and its strength, too.” 

‘*Phineas,” she had told her ‘‘man of all 
work” at noon, ‘you may fasten Kitty to 
the low carriage and let Jcey’s boy go 
in it, while you take the light wagon for 
the trunk. Then the boy can ride back 
with you and leave the young people to 
themselves. They will like that best.” 

So the ‘young people” were riding up 
now through the glory of sunlight and 
color, jumping out for golden-rod or crim- 
son branch or russet bough, until gentle 
Kitty and the low carriage looked like 
one great moving bouquet. 

‘“*But what in the world they can find 
pretty in them air weeds,” Phineas de- 
clared; forgetting that day, long ago, 
when he had pinned on a bunch of ‘silver 
weed” at Abigail’s throat, saying that 
her eyes shone so bright he could not see 
but it was roses. 

Aunt Hannah’s smile welcomed them, 
‘‘weeds” and all, and they were soon 
seated, with the sharpest of appetites, at 
the solid round table with its claw feet, 
that Marjorie’s great-grandfather had set 
up housekeeping with; spread, too, with 
the finest of linen cloths that had been 
spun and woven by the far-away bride of 
a hundred years before. They sipped 
their fragrant tea from cups more dainty 
and fragile than any in their city home 
whilethey listened to thestory of the great- 
great aunt, who, at nineteen, had pur- 
chased these for her own bridal, and then, 
before the day appointed, had buckled the 
sword to her lover’s side, and sent him 
out under Washington’s command to die 
on Southern soil. The fat, little silver 
tea-pot and creamer had been brought 
from Holland by some ancestral refugee. 
When the sun went down upon them still 
sitting there, Marjorie remarked : 

‘*This is the loveliest ‘five-o’clock-tea,’ 
Aunt Hannah, that I ever attended. I 
feel as though I were dressed up in 
modern clothes, but set back into part of 
a picture of some remote day. How the 
girls would rave over these dainty two- 
hundred-year-old spoons. What stories 
of tea drinkings I seem to hear them tell. 
And it is so quiet here, Aunt Hannah. It 
must be easier to hear a good word up 
here.”’ 

**T often wonder,” said the soft voice of 
the elder lady, ‘that more of our hurried, 
city people do not frequently take a few 
days, even one or two, for the country 
quiet. They would find God’s word in 
the stillness ; hear a voice of guiding such 
as Elijah of old heard on the mountain 
side. Many an answer waits for those 
who will lay their ear close to the heart 
of Nature and ask it.” 

After this came a day of fishing with 
Joey’s boy for guide, and a long ride 
after gentle Kitty with the discovery of 
as many wonders as Rome offers. 

Ono the perfect Sabbath they attended 
the village church, and as they tarried in 
the large porch, Aunt Hannah, with 
simple country custom, introduced her 
young guests to one and another, who 
gave such cordial welcome to ‘‘Anna’s 
girl’ as quite won the daughter’s heart. 
There had been pure and sweet music; 
there were dresses as simply elegant as 
Marjorie’s own; there were faces of cul- 
ture and refinement. In her heart she 
hoped to find favor for her mother’s 
sake. 

‘*] thank you so much for inviting me 
here,” the young bride said at parting. ‘I 
shall never, never forget my lovely time.”’ 

‘Dear child,” Aunt Hannah returned, 
‘tyou have done me great good in coming. 
Life will seem broader to me now. I 
shall have more interest in the busy 
world where you two are going to take 
an active place and work for God and 
humanity. The blessing of the old fol- 
lows you now, dearie.”’ 

‘‘T felt as though a hand were laid upon 
my head,” Marjorie said to her mother in 
the tale of those happy days. 

After a little lingering by the way 
another Saturday found them near Cousin 
Jonas. 

‘*] can not promise you much here,” 
Bierce said. ‘They have buried all their 
children and are left alone in an out-of- 
the-way place. But twelve years ago I 
was suspended from college for hazing, 
and sent here, and their words then made 
aman of me. I feel that I owe them a 
great deal. So bear with it, dear, for the 
memory of that good.” 

It was only a plain open wagon with 








before the three-mile climb, up hill after 
hill, had brought them to the bare, one- 


| story house, with its well and long sweep 


at the side. Cousin Mary, thin and 
angular, welcomed them briefly. 

“IT am glad to see Hulbert’s boy, and 
his wife,” she said, and ushered them 
into the prim, stiff parlor that made the 
girl’s fingers ache to change it. 

**You’ll find it lonesome here. It didn’t 
use to be,”’ with a glance two miles away 
to where, on another hill top, marble 
headstones were outlined against the 
westering sun, ‘“‘but our family are all 
gone now, but father and me.” 

‘*How many had you?’’ Marjorie asked 
softly. 

“Six. Three girls and three boys. 
Three of them lived to between twelve 
and eighteen, and all died of consumption. 
Two went together at six and eight, of 
scarlet fever, and one a baby. I’ve 
thought sometimes that was the hardest 
of all. She was so small; she didn’t 
seem to have grown very far away from 
my heart at all. It was hard, but ’twas 
the Lerd’s doings, and they were his, of 
course.” 

‘*And they're all waiting,” her husband 
put in softly. 

“Yes, they won’t get into trouble,” 
and, with another look that was a ‘‘good 
night,” the mother turned away to other 
things. 

‘*How sad it seems, Bierce,’ the young 
wife said that night, ‘‘but I like them.” 

‘Yes, they are good. But I fancy there 
is some trouble more than we see. Cousin 
Jonas has two or three times this evening 
spoken of bringing new trouble to Mary. 
They are lovers still, Marjorie. Do you 
suppose we shall be, after living together 
fifty two years?” 

It was rainy the next morning and no 
one went to church, but in the afternoon 
the sun came out and Bierce went for a 
long walk with Cousin Jonas. When he 
came back he seemed restless and eager 
until he got his bride to himself. 

‘*What did you do all the afternoon?”’ 
he asked then. 

‘Studied missionary magazines with 
Cousin Mary,” Marjorie answered 
promptly. ‘I never learned so much of 
missionary matter in all my life. Cousin 
Mary is at home in every corner of the 
earth instead of being shut in to this 
isolated place. When we settle down in 
our own home, Bierce, I shall find a 
place for such things. What did you 
do?” 

‘*Found out Cousin Jonas’s trouble.” 

‘*What is it?” 

‘*Money, of course. Their last two 
children died twenty years ago. They 
were sick for years, and Cousin Mary a 
long time, too, and the expenses were 80 
heavy they had to mortgage the farm. 
The interest of that has crippled them for 
everything since, and now they can not 
even meet that. Cousin Jonas says it 
must go, the home where he was born, 
where he has lived all his life, the home 
to which he brought his bride, where his 
children were born, and where they went 
away from, must all go in a few weeks 
now.” 

**But you will not let it, Bierce?” 

*“*Bless you, Marjorie! I knew you 
would say that.” 

‘Bierce, the diamond pendant you 
promised me is too useless when there are 
such real needs in the world. Will you 
take that ?”’ 

Before breakfast the next morning 
Bierce Lathrop rode rapidly on horseback 
down to the village station and sent a 
telegram to the metropolis two hundred 
miles distant. 

“*T asked father to telegraph two thou- 
sand dollars to the bank here before ten 
o’clock. It will be there, never fear. I 
will have Cousin Jonas on hand and it 
will not take long to settle the matter in 
any way he pleases. If he insists on 
turning the mortgage over to me I will 


lay it all out in repairs, and they shall | 
have every comfort for the remainder of | 
I will be as good as three | 


their days. 
sons to them.” 


It was all done as he said, and they | 
were back after keeping dinner waiting | 


for an hour. But the young people will 


never forget how Cousin Jonas, before he | 


sat down to the table, went around be- 
hind his wife, and laying some papers 


upon her plate said, with voice tremulous 


with deep emotion: 

“It is all right now, Mary. We are 
never to leave the dear home while God 
spares our lives. Let us thank him and 
our young cousins for this great gift.” 

A little later the ‘young cousins” went 
away. A fall chill was creeping into the 
air, so ‘‘father’’ could not carry them to 
the train, but the ‘hired man” sat on the 
trunk in front and the young couple had 








the seat. Cautious Billy picked his way 
carefully down the stony road, and the 
departing guests turned back for one 
more look. 

In the low doorway Cousin Jonas and 
the wife of more than a golden circle of 
years stood together, hand in hand. Their 
white locks were lifted softly by the 
breeze from pale and wrinkled faces, but 
in the faded eyes shone the light of a 
love that knows only eternal youth. 

At last a curve in the road shut off the 
the old homestead and the waiting figures 
from sight, and Marjorie turned. 

“Oh, Bierce, can I ever be thankful 
enough that I was not left to lose one of 
the very best times of my life?”—Howe 
Benning, in the Advance, 


——_—_ ~or___——__ 
HOAR’S TRIBUTE TO KOSSUTH. 


The parade of Hungarians in New 
York, in memory of Louis Kossuth, was, 
in spite of the rain, a success. The great 
hall of Cooper Union was filled at the 
memorial service. Among those on the 
platform were Rev. Dr. Talmage, F. R. 
Coudert, Charles A. Dana, Parke Godwin, 
Serator George F. Hoar and Chauncey 
M. Depew. President Marcus Schmitzer 
of the memorial committee made a brief 
address. After Parke Godwin had made 
a few remarks, the chairman introduced 
Senator Hoar, the principal speaker of the 
evening. Mr. Hoar said: 


The children of Hungary do me great 
honor when they permit me to unite in 
their tribute of love and reverence to the 
memory of their illustrious countryman. 
The most important chapter in human 
history is the history of constitutional 
liberty. Where that is absent everything 
else that mankind love, art, literature, 
commerce, wealth, glory, are but the orna- 
ments of a tomb. Where liberty exists 
all these things follow in her train. It 
is, therefore, just that we should reckon 
among the greatest benefactors of man- 
kind men who have sacrificed everything 
else that they might confer this boon 
upon their fellowmen. The English Al- 
fred, the Roman Brutus, the French 
Lafayette, the Italian Garibaldi, our own 
Washington, abide forever as stars in the 
firmament, shining with a lustre which 
grows more brilliant as the generations 
and ages pass by. To this mighty com- 
pany it has been the fortune of Hungary 
now to have added another illustrious 
name. Louis Kossuth, defender, advocate, 
martyr of liberty, governor of Hungary 
by the will of all her people, died in exile 
at Turin, in Italy, on the 20th day of 
March, 1894, at the = age of ninety-two 

ears. The love of his own people, break- 
ng through every barrier, has borne him 
to his grave in his native land. If he had 
died when the Hungarian revolution was 
overthrown, or if he had died in exile 
without ever leaving the shores of the 
Old World, the American people would 
still have claimed the right to pay hom- 
age to his memory as one of the foremost 
champions of constitutional liberty—his 
cause and their cause—to which he has 
been faithful unto the end. But we are 
bound to Louis Kossuth by a closer and 
dearer tie even than this. He shares, I 
believe, with Lafayette alone the distinc- 
tion of having been the guest of the 
American Nation as a tribute of respect 
to his own personal character and public 
services. It was my fortune to know 
something personally of Louis Kossuth 
at two periods of his life. I was a mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives in 
Massachusetts, at the age of twenty-five, 
when he visited that State in 1852. I heard 
him speak in the Senate Chamber, and 
again in the Representatives’ hall. I[ 
heard him address vast audiences in the 
open air in the city where I dwell, and in 
the City Hall in the evening. I heard 
him again at a banquet in the historic 
Faneuil Hall, where the most famous men 
of the Commonwealth gathered to do him 
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homage. He was in the prime of magni- 
ficent manhood. In eye, voice, rson 
and bearing he was equal to all the re- 
quirements of a great orator. He played 
upon our language and upon the heart- 
strings of the people as a musician plays 
upon his instrument. [ thought then, 
and forty-two years afterward I think 
now, that this achievement of this man 
of Eastern race, speaking to a strange 
ple in a strange tongue, was the 
ighest achievement of oratory since the 
inspired prophet spoke in Judea. I saw 
him again two years ago at his home at 
Turin in Italy. His ninetieth birthday 
had passed two or three days before. | 
Age and sorrow and exile had of course 
planted their furrows upon his lofty brow. 
But the eye and voice still reminded me 
of the Kossuth of 1852. His conversation 
turned upon his hope for Hungary and 
for liberty. He said, ‘‘I shall do more for 
Hungary after my death than I have done 
in my life.” I have seen, in my day, 
many famous men, but when the famous 
exile gave me his hand in parting, I felt 
it was the most illustrious hand I had 
ever touched. 
iecanititiiteeeenlltiithie 


SUFFRAGE MEETING IN NEW JERSEY. 


The New Jersey Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation held a meeting in Newark, on 
March 16, to hear the reports of the dele- 
gates to the Washington Convention. 
Mrs. Florence Howe Hall, the president, 
presided, and Miss Louise M. Watts was 
made secretary pro tem. 

Letters were read from Mrs. Phebe C. 
Wright and Mrs. Hannah Cairns, delegates 
who could not be present. 

Mrs. Charlotte C. R. Smith gave a most 
interesting account of the Convention. 
She told of the two-starred flag, the prom- 
inent men who spoke, how the Convention 
was voted to be held in Atlanta next year, 
and of the appeals for aid to the Kansas 
campaign fund, to which New Jersey 
pledged $50. 

Mr. Aaron M. Powell reported the Con- 
vention the most interesting that had ever 
been held. The extension of suffrage 
to women in Colorado by a vote of the 
men he thought the greatest declaration 
of human rights since the Declaration of 
Independence. 

Mrs. Smith, Dr. Hussey and Mr. Pow- 
ell then urged the pressing necessity for 
money to help on the brave workers in 
Kansas, where Mr. Powell said defeat 
would be most disastrous. 

It was voted to hold a ‘Sunflower Tea” 
in Orange in April, to raise money for 
Kansas. Mrs. Smith was made chairman 
of the committee to take it in charge. 

A collection was then taken up which 
was enough, with a number of loans, to 
enable the treasurer to send the $50 
pledged to Kansas by April 1. 

Mrs. Therese W. Seabrook, the first 
Superintendent of Franchise of the New 
Jersey W. C. T. U., spoke of the great 
change of sentiment on woman suffrage 
in that organization, which is now on our 
side. 

Mrs. Mary R. Denman, of Newark, 
urged that all meetings of the Association 
be opened by prayer. 

Mrs. Lillian Brett, of Belleville, was 
elected recording secretary in place of 
Miss Haines, resigned. 

It was resolved that a vote of thanks be 
sent to the Rev. Amory H. Bradford, 
D.D., of Montclair, for his sermon on 
‘‘Men’s Rights and Women’s W1ongs.” 

A letter of greeting and encouragement 
was ordered sent to Miss Mary Philbrook, 
of Jersey City, who has just applied to 
the Supreme Court of New Jersey for 
admission to the bar. 

Dr. Hussey urged the importance of the 
attendance of women at the annual school 
meetings soon to be held, not only for 
the sake of the public schools, but to show 
that women were ready to vote when- 
ever allowed to do so. 

Mrs. Hall announced the organization 
of the first auxiliary local league at Glen 
Ridge, Essex County, with Mrs. E. L. 
Wilde as president. 

Notice was also given of a memorial 
meeting in remembrance of Mrs. Lucy 
Stone, to be held in Orange in May, and 
that Mrs. Julia Ward Howe had con- 
sented to speak on this occasion. 

Mary D. Hussey, 
Cor. Sec. N. J. W. S. A. 
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WOMEN PHYSICIANS IN BOSTON. 


The Boston Daily Advertiser of March 
17 says, in an editorial upon women physi- 
cians: 


Scores of women physicians in Boston 
Stand in the front ranks ef the medical 
profession. There are thousands of women 
in Boston, including a large proportion of 
the most cultivated, influential and high- 
born women who adorn the life of the me- 
tropolis, to whom these women physicians 
are in the habit of rendering professional 
service. There are women physicians 
here whose yearly professional incomes 
cannot be expressed in fewer than five 
Places of figures. As for women trusting 
their lives to physicians of their own sex, 
it is done every day. It is done in glad- 
hess and thankfulness that modern en- 
lightenment has opened the way for the 





study and practice of the healing art by 
Members of the sex which nature has 
endowed with special capabilities for the 





5 and womanly work of minister- 
ng to human suffering. Wherever the 
most delicate skill is required, the finest 
pathological intuitions combined with the 
most exact scientific knowledge, wher- 
ever, in a word, the very best medical 
service that can be had in a great city is 
demanded by women in critical emergen- 
cies, when life and death hang in the bal- 
ance, there, in multitudes of cases, will be 
found women physicians at the bedsides 
of their stricken and trusting sister 
women. 

Yet, as the Advertiser goes on to show, 
all manner of opposition was encountered 
when women began to enter the medical 
profession more than forty years ago. 

They were assailed by prejudice, big- 
otry, jealousy, the stupidity of traditional- 
ism. The medical colleges of America 
were nearly all closed against women. 
The pioneers in breaking down the bars 
had to go to Europe for education. To 
our national shame be it said, American 
women who wished for a medical educa- 
tion obtained in Vienna and St. Peters- 
burg what was denied them in Boston and 
New York. 


As many evils were predicted as cer- 
tain to follow the entrance of women to 
the medical profession as ‘‘remonstrants” 
now predict upon the passage of the 
municipal suffrage bill. The woman who 
aspired to become a physician was held 
in abhorrence by women, andwas ridi- 
culed by men, and caricatured by news- 
papers. History repeats itself in every 
advance movement made by and for 
women, and twenty-five or thirty years 
hence even the Boston Daily Journal will 
discourse upon the unreasoning prejudice 
and stupidity that prolonged the struggle 
for the enfranchisement of women. 

F.M. A. 
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GEORGIA PRESS COMMENT. 


The Madison (Ga.) Advertiser says: 
‘The next annual convention of woman 
suffragists wil] be held in Atlanta in 1895. 
Atlanta is great on conventions and con- 
ventionalities, and these ladies will be 
royally entertained.” 


The Acworth (Ga.) Mineral Post says: 
“The National-American Woman’s Suf- 
frage Association will meet in Atlanta 
next year. Ninety-five promises to be a 
bright year with Atlanta.” 


The Clarkesville (Ga.) Advertiser says: 
“The next National Woman’s Suffrage 
Convention is to be held in Atlanta. 
Come to Georgia, ladies. We will give 
you a hospitable reception—Atlanta can 
do that excellently. We will give your 
doctrine a respectful hearing, but then 
will keep on in our good old Southern 
way as of yore.” 


The N. Y. World having expressed the 
hope that the next national woman suf- 
frage convention would receive fair treat- 
ment at Atlanta, the Atlanta Constitution 
says: 


It is unnecessary for our contemporary 
to suggest to Atlanta or any other South- 
ern city that these ladies deserve fair 
treatment. Our people recognize the fact 
that among the women who advocate suf- 
frage for their sex are many of the best 
and brightest mothers, wives and daugh- 
ters in America. The convention will be 
heartily welcomed to Atlanta, and the 
members will be hospitably entertained, 
while it goes without saying that our 
citizens will take a deep interest in their 
meetings. 

{t is true that the South has not encour- 
aged the woman suffrage movement, but 
it is also true that this section has led all 
others in many lines of female advance- 
ment. The first female college in the 
world started here in Georgia, and our 
State has taken the lead in the matter of 
giving married women their property 
rights as independent persons. With such 
a record it is safe to say that when the 
women of the United States come here to 
seriously discuss the suffrage question as 
it affects them, they will receive not only 
fair, but courteous and friendly treat- 
ment. 


~@ 
> 





TWO SUFFRAGE ITEMS. 

While buying a newspaper the other 
day at a little shop on Beacon Hill, I saw 
the man in charge show a paper-weight 
picture of somebody to a lounging police- 
man with whom he was gossiping. 

**Look at this here,” said he. 

‘*‘Who’s that?” asked the guardian of 
the public peace. 

‘tHe? Why he’s that fellow Hayes, as 
is fightin’ the women’s bill over here to 
the State House,” was the reply. 

‘‘And what does any one want with his 
picture?” I can not help asking. 

**Oh!” explained the man in a confiden- 
tial tone of voice, ‘‘we just has ’em to 
give away with cigars.” 

I ventured to observe that they might 
not be so desirable in another line of 
business, when the policeman, to all ap- 
pearance bent on impressing me, says, 
“Wat is this ‘ere fellow, anyway ?— 
W’at’s he a-holdin’ to?” 

‘*Why, you see,” explains the news- 
dealer, ‘‘he’s one of them as thinks 
woman’s place is home.” 

“But, I say, wat is he? W’at’s ‘is 
party? Let’s shoe the right horse.” 

I received my change and left the shop 
before the policeman could manufacture 





any political capital out of this incident, 
my mind recurring to a little item I saw 
recently in a paper of Northern Pennsy]l- 
vania, the Towanda Reporter - Journal. 
This is the clipping: 


SHE IS OPPOSED TO TYRANNY. 


Mrs. Sarah Norton of this place has the 
following painted on the back of her 
wagon, and it attracts considerable atten- 
tion whenever she drives out: ‘*Taxation 
without Representation is Tyranny. I 
Will not Submit to this Tyranny. There- 
fore I Have no Home.” 


Mrs. Norton’s idea of home seems to 
differ materially from that of Representa- 
tive Hayes. The question is pertinent— 
which ideal is the higher and better? 

CHARLOTTE PORTER. 

Boston, 3 Joy Street. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS, 


A large number of Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at this office. 

Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per hundred 
of one kind, or 15 cents, postpaid, by mail. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per hundred 
of one kind, or 30 cents, postpaid, by mail. 

Sample copies of forty Leaflets sent by mail 
for 10 cents. 

Address onty Leaflet Department, 

Woman's JouRNAL OFrrice, 
Boston, Mass. 


SINGLE LEAFLESS. 


Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone, 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 


The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 


The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. W. 
Bashford. 

Clergymen for Woman Suffrage. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 

Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 

Prepare for Suffrage, by Orra Langhorne. 

How to Organize a Suffrage Association, by 
Mary E. Holmes. 

Prof. Carruth on Suffrage. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 

The Elective Franchise, py ieading Suffragists. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

Independence Day for Women. 

How to Win Woman Suffrage, by Henry B. 
Blackwell. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to Vote, 
by Alice Stone Biackwell. 

The Government of Cities, by H.B. Blackwell. 

Municipal Suffrage in Kansas, by Secretary 
Adams. 

Woman Suffrage a Political Reform, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. 

DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 
" The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. 
Livermore. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Woman Suffrage Essential toa True Republic, 
by Hon. George F. Hoar. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 

Fair Play for Women, by George Wm. Curtis. 

Lucy Stone, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 

The Star in the West, by Virginia D. Young. 

Suggestions of a Line of Study. 

Suggestions for Franchise Superintendents. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

A True Story, by Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman. 
Also for sale: 

Woman Suffrage Cook-book, 50 cents. 

Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 

Subjection of Women, by John Stuart Mill, 25 
cents. 

Woman and the Commonwealth, by George 
Pellew, 10 cents. 





LIFE IS MISERY 


To many people who have the taint of 
scrofula in their blood. The agonies 
caused by the dreadful running sores and 
other manifestations of this disease are 
beyond description. There is no other 
remedy egual to Hood’s Sarsaparilla for 
scrofula, salt rheum and every form of 
blood disease. It is reasonably sure to 
benefit all who give it a fair trial. 


Hoop's PILts cure all liver ills. 
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‘ Highest Award—. 
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Supreme Excellence, 














of finished 


tion of the hoof while the horse is in motion 


Thus it will be seen that the officials 


them all. 


To 
The PUTNAM Hot-Forged and 
Hammer-Pointed Horse NA] LS, 


Atthe World’s Columbian Exposition at Chicago. 
“Supreme excellence in material, method in manufacture, and quality 
roduct; elasticity an 
power in clinch, It allows the use of very small nails.’’ 

There is nothing beyond “supreme excellence,” nor is there anything comprised in a horse nail 
except the “material from which it is made,” “the method of manufacture,” and “quality of 
finished product.” Putnam Nails, by their “elasticity,” give slightly to the expansion and contrac- 


in the hoof, while their “supreme excellence,” in “holding power in the clinch,” enables them to 
hold the shoe in the hardest service until worn out. 
By the “use of small nails,” large holes are 


seccgnee what qualites go to make up a good horse nail and that only the “Putnam” contains 








A medaland diploma worded ;: 


smoothness combined with holding 


3 by their “smoothness,” do not enlarge the nail holes 


avoided and money saved to the smith. 
of the WORLDS COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION 
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A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF THE GREAT FACTORIES 


ground are occupied by t 
in the buildings, 





Forged. from end of rod, 


It Is impossible for a Putnam Nail to Split, 
hard hoof because in the process that is empl 
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The Putnam Nail Compengy's Factories at Neponset, a suburb ef Boston, Mass. Ten acres of 
1is plant and about 160,000 square feet or nearly four acres of floor space 
i More than four hundred people are employed. 
The daily product exceeds eight tons of nails that are sent to every part of the world. 
The Putnam Nail is the only exclusively Hot- Forged and Hammer-Pointed Horse Nail in the 
World. In its manufacture the old hand process is followed. 


into a perfectly sound, tough nail that is absolutely safe and outwears all others. 
Mee See that your horse is shod with Putnam Nails. _—_ 


They are not sheared but have smooth edges clear to the point. 


@ PUTNAM NAIL, CO., Neponset, Boston, Mass. 


by hammers only. 


Sliver or Break when it is driven into the horse's 
oyed in their manufacture the metal is firmly welded 
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FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


Hoosac Tunnel Route 


SUNDA YT TRAINS. 
Commencing Nov. 27, 1893. 


Leave Boston for Troy, ALBANY, ROTTERDAM JUNC- 
Tron and the West, 3.00 P. M. express, sleeping cars 
for:Chicago, and 7 P. M. sleeping-car to Chicago. 

For Union Square and SOMERVILLE, 8.50, 9.00, 9.40 
A. M.;-12.00, 12.10, 12.45, 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, 6.00, 7.05, 8.00, 9.00, 
10.15 P. M. 


4For stations on the WATERTOWN BRancH, 8.50, 9.40 
A.M.; 12.10, 12.45, 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, 6.00, 7.05, 8.00, 9.00, 
10.15 P. M. 

For CAMBRIDGE, 8.50, 9.00, 9.40 A. M.; 12.00, 12.10, 12.45, 
1.10, 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, 6.00, 7.05, 7.30, 8.00, 9.00, 10.15 P. M. 

For WALTHAM, 8.50, 9.00, 9.40 A. M.; 12.00, 12.10, 12.45, 
1.10, 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, 6.00, 7.05, 7.30, 8.00, 9.00, 10.15 P. M. 

For Concorp, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 3.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For AYER Junction and Fitcousure, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 
8.00, 7.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For MARLBOROUGH, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 

Local téme-tables can be obtained at passenger 
station ticket office, Cousoweg Street, Boston, where 
through tickets to all points West are on sale. 


J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Ag’t. 


New York and New England Railroad 


—FOR— —FOR— 
Willimantic, New Haven, 
Hartford, New York. 


Schedule of New York Trains, 


The New England Limited, via Air Line. 
Leaves Boston *3.00 P.M.; due New York 9.00P. M. 
Parlor Cars, Coaches and Dining Cars. 








Steamboat Express. via Norwich Line. 
Leaves Boston ¢t 7.05 P.M.; due New York7 A.M. 





MEDICAL REGISTER. 








FOR 
BOTH 
SEXES 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


MEDICAL SCHOOL 


For Men and Women, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Session Commences Wednesday, Oct. 3,' 1894. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


Recently Reorganized and Enlarged. 
jitals Dis ted 
Hosp nat 7 —=- directly connec 


Hon. Edward Avery,President, 53 State St. 














————_| For particulars address, 


Prof. Chas. P. Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania. 
N. College Ave. and 2Ist Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


44th Annual Session opens Sept. 27th, 93. A 4-years’ 
graded course of Lectures, Quizzes, Laboratory and 
Clinical work offers superior advantages to students, 
who are also admit to the clinics of the public 
Hospitals. Address CLARA MARSHALL, M.D., 
De aN, 131 8, 18th St., Phila. 








*Daily, including Sundays. Daily, Sundays ex- 
cepted, City office 322 Washington Street. Depot 
foot Summer Street, Boston. 

W. R. BABCOCK, Gen. Pass’r Agent. 
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HYPERTRICHOSIS. 
(Superfiuous Hair). 

Positively Cured by Electricity. 
MME. WALDRON, Specialist, will receive patrons 
at her residence for the only safe and scientific treat 
ment of this most annoying blemish. A special 
process, sure and gentle, approved by physicians. 
Avsolutely WITHOUT DISCOMFORT, mark or return. 
MOLES removed also, leaving no trace. Interview or 
correspondence cordially invited. and strictly confi- 
dential. Sealed circular on application. 
PrivateParlors, 415 Qolumbus Avenue, Boston. 


My Arctic Journal. 
“We do not know which to admire the most, Mrs. 
Peary’s delightfully entertaining story or the won- 


derful pictures which are reproduced from her 
camera.”—Boston /lerald. Price,-$2.00. 


Contemporary Pub. Co., 5 Beekman St., N.Y. 


The Young Idea. 
An Educational Monthly for the Yeung, 
Price, 50 cents. Sample copy free. 


13 Pemberton Sq., Boston, Mass. 


Woman Suffrage Tracts. 
A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty 


different kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. 
Address, Leaflet Department, 








Woman's Journal Office, Boston, Mass. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opened October ist; ending May, 1894. 
Four years’ graded course. ectures, zze8, Labo 
ratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Students 
are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the Hospitals 
and Dispensaries of New York. For announcements 


and information pry to 
E BLACKWELL, M.D., Deax, 
321 East 15th St., New York. 


LUCY W. TUCK, M.D. 


Office, 2 Park Square. 
Cor. Boylston Street, Rooms 34 and 44, 
(Take Elevator.) 


Office Hours from 9 A. M. to5 P. M., Daily, Thursdays 
excepted. 


CHRONIC DISEASES 


of all kinds a specialty, particularly diseases of 
women and children. 

The doctor is largely eclectic in her practice, also a 
thorough Medical electrician. Her Ketreat for the 
care of Chronic Diseases, at South Weymouth, is 
closed, the time being given wholly to city practice. 

The Doctor’s free dispensary for the poor is still 
continued at her office Tuesdays from 6 to 9 P. M. 

Free lectures given Friday evenings at 7, to girls 
from 15 to 20 years of age. 








SARAH A. COLBY, M.D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M.D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 


204 Neponset Avenue, Boston. 








The Drs. give their attention to both GEN 
ERAL and SPECIAL practice. 
Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 
Office hours from 10 A. M. to3 P. M 
Saturday and Sunday exeepted. 
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A YELLOW RIBBON RECEPTION. 

The Willard’ Equality Club of Galva, 
Ill., recently held a reception at which 
the W. C. T. U., the Y. W. C. T. U., and 
the Woman’s Relief Corps were the 
guests. From an interesting account 
given in the Galva News of this unique 
and beautiful festivity, we make a con- 
densed report. 

The room was draped with yellow, with 
here and there a knot of white, and a 
silken flag in honor of the guests. A 
large table in the centre of the room was 
covered with books and pictures relating to 
the work and workers of the different soci- 
eties present. Among them were the pic- 
tures of Mrs. Stanton and Miss Anthony. 
A photograph of Henry Blackwell, ‘‘the 
honored and well beloved husband of 
Lucy Stone, who has devoted his life and 
‘ten talents’ so zealously to the cause of 
woman, was also on this table.” There 
was an engraving of the venerable Mrs. 
Annie Wittenmeyer, the first president of 
the National W. C. T. U. andthe W.R.C. 
A beautiful little copy of Bodenhausen’s 
Madonna and child occupied a central 
place. Above all, on the centre of the 
east wall, hung Lucy Stone’s portrait, 
‘‘with a look of benediction on her calm 
and benign face.” 

The entertainment opened with a song, 
‘‘Wyoming,” sung with spirit by a quar- 
tette of women. The president of the 
club, Mrs. £. I. Phillips, greeted the 
guests, and responses were made by Mrs. 
R. F. Beals for the white ribboners, Mrs. 
Jennie Welch for the W. R. C. and Mrs. 
Clara McKin for the Y’s. 

Music and readings followed, and then 
tea was served by eight of the Y’s in 
white and yellow costumes. Yellow nap- 
kins, and a programme and menu card 
printed in yellow ink and tied with yel- 
low ribbon, were laid at each plate. A 
dozen yellow centre-pieces, made of ferns 
and Marechel Neil roses added beauty to 
the tables. 

Mrs. Phillips acted as toastmistress, in 
the absence of Miss Olive Johnson. 








A cream of tartar baking powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength. 


Report. 
Royal Baking Powder Co., 


106 Wall St., N.Y. 
Toasts and responses were given as fol- 
lows: ‘*The Yellow Ribbon,” Mrs. O. 
A. Thompson; ‘‘The White Ribbon, ” 
Mrs. Charlotte Boyd; ‘‘The Red, White 
and Blue,” Miss Mary Calhoun; ‘Our 
Flower” (the sunflower), Mrs. Carrie 
Eldridge; ‘‘Our Flag” (the suffrage flag 
with two stars), Mrs. Keeley ; ‘‘ Justicia,” 
Miss Teresa Maxwell; ‘“‘The Triple Alli- 
ance,” Mrs. Fitch. ‘Our Rising Stars” 
were toasts given in the forms of amus- 
ing personations, by two girls, Louise 
Fitch and Nettie Peterson. Each de- 
scribed herself as a State, giving her past 
and present attitude on the woman ques- 
tion and her hopes for the future. One 
hoped to gain suffrage for her women by 
a revision of the State constitution, the 
other by a constitutional amendment, and 
thus become fixed stars in ‘Our Flag.” 
The States proved to be New York and 
Kansas. 

Mrs. Mary Deem gratefully acknow- 
ledged the ‘‘Tidbits” given to women in 
the form of school suffrage in twenty-two 
States, municipal suffrage in one State, and 
the right to vote on various local ques- 
tions in other States, and hoped that, 
little by little. we should increase the stars 

















—Latest United States Government Food 


on our flag, until we should have forty- 
four. 

‘“‘Our Leaders,” by Mrs. Bigelow, was 
a brief but loving mention of the workers 
of the different movements made by 


since 1850. Particular mention was made 
of Mrs. Myra Bradwell, of Illinois, who 
so bravely opened the way for women 
lawyers. Mrs. Bigelow said the process 
of getting the full ballot, bit by bit, was 
a slow and hard one, but advised the 
women to continue working for township 


during the last legislative session. 


delightful and inspiring entertainment. 
F. M. A. 


THE DRAMA. 


| Corumpra THEATRE.—That remarka- 
bly vivid and interesting drama, ‘'The 
Prodigal Daughter,” will be continued at 
the Columbia for one more week, begin- 
ning April 16. This will be the last occa- 
sion on which it will be seen in Boston. 
The play has made an undeniable hit. 
The enthusiasm aroused over the steeple- 
chase scene, because of its fidelity to 
nature and intensely exciting character, 
has seldom been equalled. Mr. T. Henry 
French’s mounting of the piece is superb. 
The play seems to be drawn on new lines 
and therefore interesting from the begin- 
ning. On Aprib 23, Hagenbach’s trained 
animals will come to the Columbia. 
— — > -— 


GRAND OPERA Hovuse.—A gratifying 
welcome was given the Grand Opera 
House stock company Jast Monday even- 
ing. ‘*The Diplomats” had its first pre- 
sentation before one of the largest and 
most fashionable audiences of the season. 
Every member of the company was given 
enthusiastic recognition, and the author, 
Edward M. Alfriend, was called before 
the curtain and thanked. ‘The Diplo- 
mats” is dramatically powerful in its 
climaxes and natural in its situations. 
The outlay of money in setting the piece 
has been lavish, and no play this season 
has had finer stage settings. ‘The second 
week of ‘‘The Diplomats” begins next 
Monday evening, and the advance sale of 
seats assures for the second week even 
larger audiences. The debut of Miss 














women for moral reforms, more especially | 


suffrage, which they came so near getting 


About a hundred women enjoyed this 











For Limited Room Space 
IT HAS NO EQUAL. Use- 
fo n Day Time as well 


as at Night. Must be seen 








An Elegant Couch. 


to be appreciated. 


BOSTON COUCH BED. 


A Most Comfortable Bed. 





All Reliable Dealers Have 
Them, 


BOSTON COUCH BED CO., 


Sole Manufacturers, 


100 North Street, Boston 

















Henrietta Lander in the leading woman’s 
role was a pleasurable feature of the 
bringing out of ‘The Diplomats.” As 
‘Louise Vandorm, Miss Landor has shown 
how intense, dramatic and thrilling she 
can make a character, and her receptions 
have shown a warmth seldom extended 
to an actress. 

BOWDOIN SQUARE THEATRE. — The 
company to support Tony Pastor in his 
engagement at the Bowdoin Square Thea- 
tre, next week, will include Matthews 
and Harris, the unique comedy duo; the 
three sisters Lynn, the Rogers brothers, 
dialect comedians; Ward and Vokes, Mc- 
Avoy and May, Lina and Vani Kelley, the 
rolling-mill men; Lottie Gilson, ‘*The 
Little Vagrant”; Hacker and Lester, and 
a large number of others equally cele- 
brated. 
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HOLLIS STREET THEATRE.—Miss Mar- 
lowe’s last week at the Hollis will begin 
on April 16, with a play new to Boston 
and a revival of one of the old comedies 
in which Miss Marlowe will be seen for 
the first time. These are ‘‘Chatterton,” 
by Ernest Lacy, of er ja, and 
The Belle’s Strategem,” which, though 
not new to Boston, will be an important 
event, as Miss Marlowe will be first seen 
in the part of Letitia Hardy. The reper- 
toire for the fourth week will be as fol- 





Correct Styles LADIES’ COATS AND CAPES 4&1 Lowest Prices. 


lows: Monday evening, April 16, ‘‘Much 
Ado About Nothiog;” Tuesday, Wednes 
day and Friday evenings, April 17,18 and 
20, and the Saturday matinee, April 21, 
‘The Belle’s Stratagem” and ‘Chatter- 
ton.” The special matinee, Thursday 
afternoon, Lexington Day, ‘Twelfth 
Night’; Thursday night, April 19, *‘In- 
gomar”’; Saturday night, April 21, 
“Twelfth Night.’’ 





SPECIAL NOTICES _ 
New England Women’s Club, 5 Park St.— 
Monday, April 16,4.00 P.M. Mr. Mason A. Green 


will speak on “Christianity and Nationalism.” 
Club Tea at 6.30 P. M. 


AN EXPERIENCED NURSE would like to 
take the care of old ladies or invalids at her own 
home. Is well qualified for that purpose. Excel- 
lent references, Moderate price. Address Miss 
M. R. Wallcat, 92 Chelsea Street, Charlestown. 








TO BE LET.—In the city of Salem, a fine old 
homestead completely furnished. On the line of 
electric cars, and only a few minutes’ ride from the 
stations of Boston & Maine road, Enquire at the 
office of Take WoMAN’s JOURNAL, 3 Park St. 





Mrs. Diaz ‘‘Talks on Human Beings” in 
Veen Club Rooms, 5 Park Street, Saturday, 
a . M, 


LOST.—In the Green Room, on Thursday, 
Jan. 18th, a pair of Gold-Bowed Spectacles in a 
case. The finder will please leave them at the 








WoMAN’s JOURNAL office, 3 Park Street, and 
receive a reward for the trouble. 


SPRINGER BROTHERS, 


500 Washington Street, corner Bedford. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR LADIES’ OUTSIDE GARMENTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 





WOMEN IN COLORADO POLITICS. 
DENVER, APRIL 5, 1894. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The week has been marked by the first 
plunge of Colorado women into real poli- 
tics. Most of the towns and cities elected 
city tickets last Tuesday, Denver being a 
notable exception. The woman’s vote 
was very heavy. In most cases about 
ninety per cent. of those registered vot- 
ing. At Elyria, a Denver suburb, the 
women had it all their own way, outvot- 
ing the men four to one. Almost every- 
where the elections turned on local issues, 
chiefly anti-gambling, local option and 
high license, and, as & rule, the women 
favored the reform ticket and voted sol- 
idly for it. The only disturbance reported 
was an accidental dog-fight which hap- 
pened inside a voting place in Highlands, 


and frightened the women (and possibly | 


the men) present. Only one instance of 
discourtesy has been reported. A man in 
a Denver suburb shook his fist at a young 


lady who refused to vote his way, and | 


told her he would turn her brothers out 
“of a job,” to pay her for it. As a rule, 
the women were made heartily welcome, 


and it is said that one judge of election, | 


an old bachelor, devoted the day to tak- 
ing care of the babies while the mothers 
voted. The judges were greatly surprised 
to find that the new voters needed no 
instruction, and voted in half the time 
usually taken by men. 

The State Equal Suffrage Association 
held its annual election April 2, and the 
following ticket was elected : 


President—Mrs. John L. Routt. 
Vice-President—Mrs. i ys Hanna. 
Recording Seoretary—Miss Ammons. 
Corvespontin Secretary—Mrs. Bradford. 


asurer—Mrs. Matteson. 
ave - itt Miss Pease, Mrs. H. B. 


Stevens, Mrs. F. D. Morse, Mrs. Stansbury, and 


s. Lafferty. 
eaiate Organicer—Mre. Dora Phelps Buell, 


Chancellor McDowell is delivering a 
course of lectures to the women of Den- 
ver on good citizenship, which are both 
interesting and instructive, aud are very 
well attended. The Kepublicans have a 





lady organizer in the tield who has started 


several Clubs. Ellen J. Foster is ex- 
pected here later to help in this work. 
The Women’s Industrial Legion is receiv- 
| ing many applications for help in organ- 
izing, and Political Study Clubs are multi- 
| plying fast. Heretofore they have been 
largely non-partisan, but from this time 
|on they will probably take a partisan 
| tinge. 

| A large number of women have been 
| elected to municipal offices, some cities 
| electing two. A lady ran for mayor at 
| Redcliffe, on the Citizens’ ticket, but was 
| beaten by the anti-license ticket, for 
which most of the women voted. Mrs. 
| Carrie G. West was elected city clerk of 
| Highlands, by the second largest majority. 
H. M. R. 
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| KANSAS CLERGYMEN FOR SUFFRAGE, 


A venerable minister of Lawrence, 
| Kansas, writes to Rev. Samuel May, of 
| Leicester, Mass. : 


“I thank you for the WOMAN’s JOUR- 
NAL, and will put it togood use. Weare 
| doing what we can in the good cause of 
| Equal Suffrage. Kansas will be thor- 
| oughly canvassed, and [ have but little 
doubt that we shall wintheday. Several 
of our ministers in this city have preached 








losing game in blind adherence to unfit 
nominations? What matters the method, 
if thereby they accomplish their purposes? 
There are ‘other modes of killing a dog 


than choking him to death with butter.” 
B. 
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MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGOES. 





NaTICK.—The Natick League has had 
a busy winter and a very enjoyable sea- 
son. Some of the pupils of our High 
School conducted a debate in our rooms 
on the question, ‘‘ Resolved that the time 
has come for women to vote,” and a very 
spirited argument was carried on before a 
good-sized audience. The next undertak- 
ing was a Yellow Ribbon speaking con- 
test. This was held in a larger hall, was 
well patronized, and was a financial suc- 
cess. ‘There were eight contestants, and 
the golden prize was won by a boy. 
Much time and persuasion has been em- 
ployed by our members to get women to 
register and vote. Of 462 who registered, 
453 voted, thus disproving the oft-repeated 
statement that women will not vote even 
when granted the privilege. We have 
sent five dollars to Kansas to help women 
to obtain full suffrage, and have written 
to all our uncertain Senators, asking them 
to vote and work for the municipal suf- 
frage bill. A committee, chosen out of 
our League, has made a dramatic adapta- 
tion from the works of ‘Josiah Allen’s 





| in their respective churches in favor of 
| the measure.” 
——_ — —~~@Or _ - -—— 


PREPARE FUR NEXT YEAR. 


MALDEN, MAss., APRIL 9, 1894. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

Now that our Senate has denied the 
claim of the women to a voice in the 
municipal expenditures of which they are 
compelled to furnish their quota, it 
behooves suffragists to organize and 
pledge themselves openly to vote for no 
member of the Legislature who will not 
favor their claim. An independent party 
is of slow growth, no matter how impor- 
tant the issue. Butif all friends of tem- 
perance reform will unite with the 
suffragists upon candidates who represent 
their principles, they can hold the balance 

of power in every district, and elect their 
| candidates. Will they follow this com- 
| mon sense view, or continue to fight a 





Wife,” and a good one, taking the most 
telling scenes from several of her books, 
and weaving them into a very entertain- 
jing story. This is to be presented by 
local talent, in one of our largest halls, in 
the near future. We are working for the 
| Fair, having spent one afternoon last 
| week and one this week for that object, 
| and have several articles and some money 
| to be devoted to the same. We feel that 
our efforts to spread the gospel of equal 
rights are bearing fruit in this commu- 
nity, and are, all things considered, in a 
hopeful frame of mind. 
M. V. CLARK, Sec. 


LYNN.—A meeting under the auspices 
of the League was held on the evening of 
April 10, in the vestry of the Universal- 
ist church, to discuss ‘‘Duties of the 
Citizen to the Public Schools.” Between 
five and six hundred persons were present. 
The pastor, Rev. Dr. Pullman, presided 
and made the opening address. Miss 
Alice Stone Blackwell spoke on general 
woman suffrage. Mr. Russell, principal 





of the high school, read a paper ou the 
schools, and addresses were made by 


Superintendent Bruce, Representative 
Beckford, Judge Berry, Mr. Conway, 
John Hutchinson (who sang one of the | 
equal rights songs of the Kansas cam- 
paign of 1867) and others. Miss Todd 
and Mrs. Berry spoke briefly, urging the | 
friends present to enroll themselves as 
or of the Lynn Woman Suffrage 
ub. 


Boston.—On April 9, the League met 
at 3 Park Street and discussed ‘Social- 
ism.” The principal speakers in the 
affirmative were Miss Charlotte Porter 
and Mrs. Martha Avery; in the negative, 
Mrs. Ellen B. Dietrick and Mr. Henry B. 
Blackwell. A number of the members 
took part in the discussion, and a lively 
interest seemed to be felt in the subject. 








‘‘ALL of our family take Hood’s Sarsa- 
arilla every spring and fall.” GRACE 
IELDING, Franklin Park, Mass. 














Wanted.—A lady, who is a self-trained nurse, 
would like a situation as nurse, or nurse and com- 
panion. She can furnish excellent references as 
to ability, and makes a specialty of nigh woik 
Terms reasonable. Address Miss M. R. WALLCUT, 
92 Chelsea Street, Charlestown. 

March 29, 1894, 





LADIES 


Wishing to have their hats made 
into the Sprinc Sry ves can do so by 
bringing them to STORER’S CEN- 
TRAL BLEACHERY, 478 Wash- 
ington Street, nearly opposite Temple 
Place. (One short flight.) 


BRYN MAWR COLLEG 





BRYN MAWR, PA, 
For Women. 


tuated ten miles from Philadelphia. Offers under- 
graduate and graduate instruction. Awards annually 
two European Fellowships (value $500), five Graduate 


Scholarships (value $200), and nine Resident Grav uate 
Fellowships (value $525) in Greek, Latin, Engtish, 
Teutonics, Romance Languages, Mathematics, His- 
tory or Politics, Chemistry and Biology. Full under- 
graduate and graduate Courses in these departments, 
and in Philosophy and Physics. Graduate Courses iu 
Semitic languages. For Program or Graduate Pamph 
let address as above. 


COUNSEL TO PARENTS 


On the Moral Education of the Young, 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
Price, 50 cents. Published »; 


LONGMAN, GREEN & CO., 
15 East Sixteenth Street, New York. 
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PHILADELPHIA. 


GEORGE W. CHILDS, 
EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, FROM 1864 TO 1894 





GEORGE W. CHILDS DREXEL, 
EDITOR AND PUBLISHER. 


The Ledger, 


Improved, illustrated, convenient in 
form, is one of the largest and best 
newspapers published anywhere — 
progressive and of high character. 
During 1894 the PUBLIC LEDGER 
will fully maintain the high position 
it has attained in journalism. It will 
print more news and more pure liter- 
ature than ever before in its history. 


ITS SPECIAL FEATURES ARE: 

All the news condensed and classi- 
fied. Important Matters in full, 
Classified Advertisements, as inter- 
esting as news and as much read. 





Independent Comment on the 
Events of the day. 
Reliable Financial News and 


Market Reports. 

State news complete and classified 

Social Events, Games and Sports, 
the Fashions of the day, Literary, 
Art, Farm and Garden, Scientific 
and Labor notes, Building Society 
news and Household articles. 

The DAILY LEDGER, by mail, 
to any address in the United States 
or Canada, 50 cents per month. 

Saturday’s LEDGER (weekly), 
a great home journal, that should 
be in every country home, $1.00 
per year. 


C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 297 C »ngress Street. 
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